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IN THE HAMMOCK. 


BY ARTHUR REED ROPES. 





There is a tremor in the windless air 

That scarce may stir the leaves above my 
head; 

The weariness of sunlight lies like lead 

On the gold-green of grasses, and the glare 

Of scarlet flowers burns all the tiower-beds 
bare, 

Some of that blinding splendor of sheer red; 

And I methinks am living and not dead, 

But other life there seems not anywhere. 

Yet somewhere surely are the mighty 
throngs 

Of those that toil and sorrow and are wise 

More than my thought can ever understand ; 

Less seem they tban the least of dreamy 
songs 

In the shut book of songs unread that lies 

Under the hammock, fallen from my hand. 





EDITORIAL NOTES, 


The country is saddened by the decease 
of John Fiske, the illustrious American 
historian and philosopher. He has left 
us unexpectedly in the prime of his pow- 
ers, and a career of eminent usefulness is 
prematurely closed. Mr. Fiske once 
signed a remonstrance against woman suf- 
frage at the solicitation of an anti to 
whom he was under great personal obliga- 
tions. But he did so with reluctance, and 
has since said that he was nota pronounced 
opponent. 








idles 

A curious fact in Fiske’s history is that 
he passed through life under an assumed 
name for some unexplained reason. He 
was the son of Edward Brewster Green 
and his wife, Mary Fiske. In 1852, his 
father having died, his mother married 
Hon. Edwin W. Stoughton, and the boy, 
Edmund Fiske Green, took the name of 
John Fiske, his maternal grandfather. In 
view of the public notoriety caused by 
Lucy Stone’s retention of her maiden 
name after her marriage, it is worthy 
of note that three eminent men, U. S. 
Senator Mitchell, of Oregon, changed his 
name from Hopple, Vice President Henry 
Wilson was originally Colbath, and the 
late Henry Villard was originally Hilgard. 

If mén may change their names, why 
may not a woman retain her own? 





At Montgomery, Ala., July 3, a petition 
was presented to the Constitutional Con 
vention from the ladies of Madison County 








asking for the right to vote, at least in 
elections for schools and where taxation 
is involved. 





At Detroit, Mich., July 3, the second 
National Social and Political Conference 
adopted the following platform: 


We declare for direct legislation and 
proportionate representation; direct nom- 
ination of candidates for offices; equal 
suffrage for all, regardless of sex or color; 
honest elections, free from partisan ma- 
nipulation or control; direct taxation 
through | yn, nomena land values, inher- 
itance and income tax; public ownership 
of public utilities; an eight-hour day; sole 
control of the medium of exchange by the 
government; home rule; postal savings 
banks; State insurance and workmen’s 
compensation for industrial injuries; op- 
position to militarism and conquest, and 
advocacy of peaceful arbitration: demand 
for the same rights and liberties for others 
as for ourselves. 


oe Oe 


Dean Martha Foote Crow, in her report 
to the authorities of the Northwestern 
University at Evanston, I[Il., shows that 
the women students are the intellectual 
equals of the men, She says: 


The young women of the college of lib- 
eral arts stand well in scholarship. In the 
first semester, 39.7 per cent. of the whole 
number of men were marked poor or fail- 
ing, while only 20.1 per cent. of the whole 
number of women were so marked, In 
the second semester, 12.1 per cent. of the 
whole number of men were reported de- 
linquent in scholarship, while only 5.2 per 
cent. of the whole number of women were 
so reported. The number of women 
elected to the Phi Beta Kappa is, as last 
year, exactly half the whole number 
chosen. 


These facts are being used by the 
friends of coéducation as an argument 
against limiting the number of women in 
attendance at the University. 





Mrs. Fanny H. Carpenter of 38 Park 
Row, New York City, has scored a signal 
success in the New York Court of Appeals 
at Buffalo. She is the first woman lawyer 
to win a victory in that court, and gets 
$75,000 for her client, another professional 
woman, Mrs. Jennie B. La Tourette, a 
well known practicing physician at Amity- 
ville, L. I. Her husband in 1894 conveyed 
to her real estate and securities worth 
$75,000, but afterward brought suit to re- 
cover the property, alleging that his wife 
had drugged him and got him to sign the 
transfers while his mind was a blank. 

In the lower courts the case was decided 
against her. The male lawyers in whose 
hands it had been placed considered it 
useless to appeal and rejected the case, 
but Mrs. Carpenter believed she could win 
before the Court of Appeals, and agreed 
to present argument as counsel for Mrs, 
La Tourette. Mrs. Carpenter has just 
been elected president of the Women 
Lawyers’ Club. 


>> —___— 


Miss Susan B. Anthony has returned to 
Rochester from her Western tour. She 
writes: 

I have had a good but hot time at Leav- 
enworth, Fort Scott, Lake Geneva, Mil- 
waukee and Chicago, and am glad enough 
to beat home. The mercury is 90° in the 
shade, but it is home, and I can dress as 
little as the law allows and be comforta- 
ble. My sister Mary and I were gone just 
five weeks. 


Pretty good for a woman of 80. 





_ — <3 ——— 
Miss Belle Kearney, of Flora, Missis- 
sippi, is doing a magnificent work in 
Nebraska. She has been there for over 
two months, speaking almost every night 
with wonderful success. Great audiences 
and no end of enthusiasm greet her every- 
where. She is doing all she can for the 
enfranchisement of women. We wish she 
could have been heard in Alabama and 
Virginia by the Constitutional Conven- 
tions of those States. 


-_—>- 


A dispatch from St. Petersburg, dated 
July 2, says that an imperial decree grants 
to women the same rights of admission to 
the Alexander University, at Helsingfors, 
Finland, as are now enjoyed by men. 


-_--_ 


Harvard University has as guests a 
party of Cuban teachers who arrived this 
week. Their visit is the sequence of the 
excursion made to Harvard last year by 
about 1,300 Cubans, among whom were 
those in this year’s party. Sometime ago 
President Eliot proposed to General Leon- 
ard Wood that the government should 
send a smaller party this year, solely for 
the purpose of studying English; the 
University assuming all the expenses of 





board and tuition after their arrival in 
Cambridge, for six weeks. The offer was 
accepted, and the teachers sent were se- 
lected by the local educational authorities, 
under conditions that they must be under 
twenty-five years of age, must have had 
some previous training in English, and 
that a majority must be women. There 
are in all fifty-seven women and twenty- 
eight men. 


> —-_ 


ONE OF HER SISTERS. 


The day was warm, as June days in 
New York are prone to be. The woman 
had run into town to do some shopping, 
and half a dozen small but irritating expe- 
riences during the morning had not added 
to the serenity of her soul. The friends 
she had left behind her at the seashore 
were at that time, she knew, lounging in 
their rooms, wearing cool wrappers, and 
reading or chatting idly together. Her 
fate, by contrast, seemed very hard. 
Gloom claimed her as she pushed her way 
through a crowded shop and found the 
department she was seeking. Here she 
lost sight of her own discomfort in a sud- 
den interest in the saleswoman who at- 
tended her. The employée of the great 
establishment looked oddly out of place 
there. Her fellow-clerks were bright, 
alert, well-dressed, well-fed women. She 
was pathetically old, painfully thin, heart- 
rendingly shabby. She served the customer 
with a fluttering, nervous deference, Her 
thin arms looked unfit for the burden of 
the great boxes she lifted from the shelves, 
but she brought down one after another 
with the strained anxious smile of one re- 
solved to please at any cost. Her hands 
trembled a little, and her voice was hol- 
low, but her speech and manner, aside 
from her nervousness, were those of a 
gentlewoman—one who ‘thad seen better 
days.”’ 

The woman asked a few personal ques- 
tions and she answered them readily 
enough. No, she was not regularly em- 
ployed here, unfortunately. She had been 
out of work all summer, and had secured 
this position a few days before, only for 
the week, however, as substitute for an- 
other clerk who was ill. They were very 
good to give it to her; she had despaired 
of finding anything during the dull season 
—and there was an old mother at home— 
Then the voice broke a little and the tears 
fell. She turned her back hastily and 
busied herself replacing the boxes on the 
shelves, but the whole truth came out at 
last. She was hungry, and the mother at 
home was hungry. They had eaten noth- 
ing for two days; she walked to and from 
her work—two miles night and morning— 
as she had no car fare. But Saturday— 
the day after to-morrow—she would get 
her wages, and if they could hold out 
until then— ‘The woman was not an 
especially sentimental person, but her 
eyes were wet as she told the story to her 
friends that night on the hotel veranda. 

“Of course,’ she ended, ‘‘I took her out 
toluncheon and then I went to her home 
and put in a supply of things for her 
mother—a dear old woman, so sweet and 
patient. Now Mr. Marsh has promised 
me a place for them here, and they are 
coming out next week to take charge of 
the mending inthe linen-room. But I’ve 
learned two things to-day: one is, to be 
grateful for what I have. The other is, 
that we women waste our opportunities 
for good by looking for big things to do 
and neglecting the little things that lie all 
around us. She must have waited on 
twenty-five women that morning, who did 
not suspect that she was starving; it was 
only by chance that I discovered it. Yet 
I am an active member of half a dozen 
organizations for improving the condition 
of the poor!’’—Hurper’s Bazar. 


ee 


NEW JERSEY CELEBRATION. 
East ORANGE, N. J., JuLY 9, 1901. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Last Tuesday was a delightful occasion 
for the Orange Political Study Club, when 
they were the guests of Dr. Mary D. Hus- 
sey, at a lawn party held in her beautiful 
garden at 142 Arlington Avenne, East 
Orange. The meeting was in honor of the 
delegates returned from the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 
which held its annual convention in Min- 
neapolis from May 29to June 5. The del- 
egates from the Oranges were Mr. and 
Mrs. Chandler Sexton, Mrs. Charles M. 
Wiley and Mrs. Geo, M. Jeffery. 

Mrs. Minola Graham Sexton, president 
of the N. J. W. S. A. and president of the 
Political Study Club, gave the report of 





the convention and made a telling suf- 
frage address, pointing her moral with 
numerous amusing anecdotes. She called 
attention to the fact that the workers in 
the cause of suffrage are no longer mar 
tyrs. Now they are received with every 
courtesy, being welcomed in Minneapolis 
by the Governor of the State and the 
Mayor of the city, both of whom avowed 
theimselves in favor of political equality; 
as contrasted with fifty years ago, when 
Lucy Stone (the aunt of Mrs. George W. 
Blackwell, of East Orange,) was egged 
when she attempted to make an address in 
public. Tne conclusion to which we 
come, the speaker said, is that woman 
suffrage has become fashionable. She 
spoke of highly improved conditions in 
the States where women vote, drunken- 
ness and licentiousness having greatly 
abated, and clean, honest men being 
elected to office. The principal difficulty 
to-day lies in convincing women, not of 
the justice of woman suffrage, but that it 
is the most vital reform, embracing all 
other philanthropies and improved civic 
conditions. Women were urged to use 
their energies toward securing the power 
which should make it possible for them 
to carry out their earnest wish for a high- 
er civilization, 

After hundreds of women had been in- 
terested in carrying out a local reform, 
they were told that its success would de- 
pend upon the number of votes they had! 
She summed up among the hopeful signs, 
that we have so capable and lovely a 
president as Mrs. Catt, the sympathy and 
courtesy of nearly the whole press of the 
United States, the advocacy of many of 
our most noble statesmen, the financial 
support of many prominent men and 
women, and a noble army of brilliant, 
cultured young women, dedicating their 
lives to the cause, out of gratitude for the 
educational and professional opportunities 
they now enjoy. 

Of the $5,000 raised for National Suf- 
frage work at the convention $100 was 
given by New Jersey, half of that sum 
being given by Mrs. Sexton, who took 
a life membership in the National Associ- 
ation, 

There was a delightful breeze in the 
garden where the guests partook of light 
refreshments, and enjoyed a pleasant half 
hour looking at the views of Yellowstone 
Park, which Mrs, Sexton brought back 
from her trip. The suffragists had a pri- 
vate car on the ten days’ trip and stages 
especially assigned them. An amusing 


occurrence took place in the Grand Cajon | 


Hotel. A lady said to Mrs. Sexton: ‘‘Can 
you tell me who that beautiful woman 
is?” 

“Yes,’? replied Mrs. Sexton, ‘that is 
Mrs. Marianna W. Chapman, president of 
the N. Y. W. S. Association.”’ 

“Oh! what a pity!’ Then, after a 
pause: ‘Who is that young, lovely woman 
talking to her?’ “That is Mrs. Catt, 
the president of the National American 
W.S. A.,’? was the reply. ‘‘Well you are 
not the kind of looking people I supposed 
you were atall.”’ M.D. i. 





INDIANS TO BECOME VOTERS. 

The allotting of land to the Seminole 
Indians in Oklahoma having been com- 
pleted, the three thousand male members 
of that tribe will next week be made citi- 
zens of the United States and given power 
to vote at all elections. Tams Bixby, 
Chairman of the United States Commis- 
sion to the Five Civilized Tribes, will ad- 
minister the oath of citizenship to the 
Indians en masse at their capital, Wewoka, 
next week. Gov. Brown of the Seminole 
tribe, on the part of the Seminoles, will 
renounce allegiance to the Seminole gov- 
ernment, and the Indians will each in 
turn take their oath as citizens, support- 
ing the flag and the Constitution of the 
pale-face Government. 

‘The Indians are coming into the light 
of civilization as fast as it is possible for 
them to do so,’’ says Mr. Bixby, speaking 
of the progress of allotment of land 
among the Five Tribes. ‘*We have been at 
this business of reconstructing the Indian 
Territory for eight years, and have spent, 
all in all, nearly a million dollars. So far 
we have converted only the three thousand 
redskins of the Seminole tribe; but we 
have made an opening wedge, which we 
hope will pave the way for rapid progress 
among them.”’ 

But what about the 3,000 Indian squaws 
who will become citizens also? They are 
more idustrious and peaceable than the 
men, yet they will remain disfranchised. 
Is this fair or wise? 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. Fanny Buttock WorKMAN has 
been lecturing to full and enthusiastic 
audiences in the large citiest of France, as 
well as at Turin and Genoa, on her moun- 
taineering journey. She will probably 
give public lectures next autumn in Eng- 
land, 


Mrs. KonALps, of London, one of the 
American women who raised the fund 
with which the hospital ship Maine was 
bought and equipped for the use of the 
British in the Boer war, has been gazetted 
as an Honorable Lady of Grace of the 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem. 


Miss Marre C., BREAHME, franchise 
superintendent of the National W. C. T. 
U., gave a strong address at the National 
Social and Political Conference at Detroit, 
on ‘The Relation of Temperance Organi- 
zations to Economic Reform.”’ She also 
spoke in the pulpit of the First Baptist 
Church Sunday morning. 


Mrs. MARIA L, Fereuson, of Los An- 
geles, Cal., has issued a Dawson City, 
Yukon Territory, and Alaska Directory 
and Gazetteer. She has been engaged 
upon this directory for over a year. The 
volume contains 900 pages and the work 
has been thoroughly done. Maps of the 
various Yukon mining districts are a part 
of the book. 


Rev. ANNA H. SHAW was one of the 
speakers at the Christian Endeavor tem- 
perance meeting, conducted by Secretary 
John Willis Baer, last Sunday, at the 
Central Christian Church, Cincinnati, O. 
Miss Margaret Koch of Waterville, Me., 
and Miss Rena Mosher of Westfield, N. Y., 
addressed the meeting for women in 
Auditorium Williston. 


Mrs, E, P. Teraune (Marion Harland) 
lives and works in a comfortable home at 
Pompton, N. J., rightly called ‘*Sunny- 
bank.”’ Here she spends eight months of 
the year, between wooded hills and the 
gleaming waters of the little lake on 
which her house faces. Mrs, Terhune 
has been a writer almost continually since 
she was fourteen years of age, and her 
first work was done in the Virginia coun- 
try about which she tells in her latest 
novel, “His Great Self.’’ 


Mus. Mary B. Wuitine@ and her daugh- 
ters, ANNA M. and Susan A. WHITING, 
have given a hundred dollars apiece to 
open and furnish a ‘‘Lucy Stone Room” 
as a reading room in the girls’ dormitory 
of Lincoln Memorial University, at Cum- 
berland Gap, Tenn. Gifts of books, good 
pictures, or additional furnishings, or the 
money to provide them, may be sent to 
Miss Susan Whiting, who says: ‘‘No one 
ever worked harder for an education than 
Lucy Stone, and no one better deserves 
such a memorial,”’ 


Mrs, CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT cele- 
brated the Fourth of July by debating the 
question of equal suffrage at the Chautau- 
qua Park, Des Moines, Ia., before a great 
audience. Her opponent, Rev. J. A. Boat- 
man, a Methodist pastor of Keokuk, is 
described by the Des Moines papers as 
having been entirely demolished. The 
Des Moines Leader, which devotes several 
columns of fine type to a report, says: 
“The debate at times strongly resembled 
a contest between a scientific boxer and 
an antagonist void of pugilistic science, 
but none the less willing to enter the 
fray. It was in this phase of the contro- 
versy that the audience found the debate 
thoroughly entertaining. At the end of 
it, the majority seemed to think that Rev, 
Mr. Boatman’s controversial appearance 
strangely resembled that of a small boy 
who had tried conclusions with the deadly 
enginery of the cannon cracker.”’ 


Mrs. DuDLEY F, PHELPs, of New York, 
whose patent button has been adopted by 
the Police Department for the uniforms 
of policemen, has been working on it for 
five years. It requires no sewing of any 
kind, and can be taken off, cleaned, and 
put back again without tearing the cloth. 
Two little prongs pierce the material of 
the uniform, and to these fits the top, like 
a glove fastener, which make the whole 
thing perfectly secure. When it is to be 
taken off to be cleaned, a spring is pressed 
with the nail and the clasp unfastens. 
When Mrs. Phelps designed the button, 
she had in mind particularly the require- 
ments of uniforms. It is preéminently a 
military button. That is why she paid so 
much attention to its being taken off with 
ease, for polishing is a factor in military 
discipline. The button has been patented 
in Europe. 
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A WORLD-WIDE PEACE APPEAL. 


The Women’s Universal Peace Alliance, 
Princess Wiszniewski, president, 7 bis rue 
du Débarcadétre, Paris, has sent out the 
following appeal to the women of all na- 
tions: 


The last years of the nineteenth century 
were marked by a deplorable recru- 
descence of barbarism. Cruel war caused 
the shedding of much blood and tears, 
and the genius of man was turned again 
to the business of destruction. 

But these sad events should not discour- 
age us. Quite the contrary. More than 
ever should we women, the most unfortu- 
nate victims of war, unite to combat this 
scourge, which may perhaps be done away 
by our intervention and efforts. In fact, 
if all women understood the importance 
of their mission as peacemakers, the 
power which they are capable of exercis- 
ing in all circles, and especially the depth 
of meaning of the adage, ‘‘whoever con- 
trols education, controls the future,”’ 
there would be no more war, 

Women can and therefore should unite 
their efforts to stop this flow of blood and 
tears, to remove the causes of conflagra- 
tion, and to establish upon earth the reign 
of real justice and true fraternity among 
the nations. We who give life are ap- 
pointed to the special réle of assuring to 
our children the right to live. 

In the midst of the prevailing iniquities 
and hatreds, the idea of peace has ap- 
peared, like the dawn of day, and its rays 
are extending over the earth. The gospel 
of universal brotherhood is now pro- 
claimed by multitudes of lips. The ideal 
of kindness and forgiveness is attracting 
men’s souls, and human intelligence is 
beginning to detest the glory of the con- 
queror, and to interest itself in the lot of 
its victims. 

Here then is the path which women 
ought to take, and to direct into it the 
new generations. The future is surely in 
their hands, for they are the first edu- 
cators of youth. They are the inspirers 
of man, and often his co-workers. By 
their words of persuasion they can and 
ought to put into the souls whose moral 
direction is in their hands, the spirit of 
pity, of kindness and of love. They will 
thus be able, in whatever social circle 
they move, to contribute toward the con- 
version of the spirit of war into the spirit 
of peace, 

It has been the good fortune of the 
Women’s Universal Peace Alliance to 
organize throughout the world groups of 
women devoted to the cause. Mothers 
who truly love their children, patriots 
who are genuinely devoted to the good of 
their country, have pledged themselves 
to pursue the task of the ennoblement 
of the human race and the elevation of 
the national spirit, by an education truly 
worthy of human beings. On the initi- 
ative of the Central Council of the Alli- 
ance, they keep up between different 
countries friendly intercommunication 
and pacific relations, the importance of 
which will be recognized in the future. 
Hand in hand the mothers, sisters and 
wives of France, England, Germany, Rus- 
sia, Finland, Poland, Hungary, Austria, 
Italy, Spain, Roumania, Norway, Sweden, 
the United States, the Argentine Repub- 
lic, Egypt, Syria, Canada, etc., demand, 
aside from all political motives, the right 
to the inviolability of human life, the 
right to liberty and happiness. They 
thus furnish an example of the holiest 
and most beautiful of alliances--that 
whose aim is not conquest by brute force 
and destruction, but universal happiness 
through love and peace. 

At the Universal Exposition at Paris in 
1900, around a panel on which were placed, 
as in an arch of union, all the official 
documents of the Women’s Universal 
Peace Alliance, tloated the banners of all 
countries, forming an artistic combina- 
tion of many colors. This representation 
of international harmony was at once 
impressive and encouraging. It attracted 
the attention of all who passed by. The 
Women’s Universal Peace Alliance was 
the first to take the initiative in this col- 
lection of symbols from all countries, 
small or great, fraternizing thus under 
the auspices of women aspiring after the 
ideal of peace. Delegates from different 
countries met in congress and deliberated 
earnestly upon the question of education 
for peace. Possessed of the same ideas, 
pursuing the same object, they realized 
how much power there is in union. The 
possibility of realizing universal brother- 
hood, so long dreamed of, became clear to 
them. They departed, strengthened in 
their convictions, cherishing a delightful 
and imperishable memory of the commun- 
ion of ideas which they had had together. 
They returned to their several countries 
animated with hope and new ardor, 

But it is not a few thousands or mil- 
lions of women who are needed for the 
realization of the ideal of peace, that the 
butcheries and crimes of every sort, en- 
gendered by hatred and ignorance, may 
disappear forever from the earth, All 





women are needed, humble or exalted, 
poor or rich, unfortunate or fortunate. 
They should come and unite their efforts, 
and seek in every way to help on this 
most glorious and beneficent cause. What 
is needed is a really universal peace alli- 
ance of women, that war may be sup- 
pressed by the action of the universal 
feminine spirit. 

Come to us, come with us, O mothers, 
whether you be sad or happy, you women 
whose mission it is to love! Women of 
all countries, unite for peace, that wars 
may no longer cut down the flower of 
youth, that your homes may no longer be 
pillaged and destroyed! 

At the Central Bureau, 7 bis rue du Dé- 
barcadére, Paris, the Permanent Commit- 
tee of the Alliance, whose chairman is the 
Princess Wiszniewska, is at’the service of 
all persons who desire to aid in the work. 

Paris, June, 1901. 


CONDUCTING A DRUG STORE. 

According to the New York Sun, few 
women graduates in pharmacy are em- 
ployed as clerks in drug stores, but some 
of them go into business for themselves 
and do well. About twenty successful 
pharmacies are owned by women in Man- 
hattan borough. 

One woman in New York has conducted 
a pharmacy almost alone for three years. 
It is a little corner store in a quiet resi- 
dence neighborhood; but out of it she has 
supported herself and child, and paid a 
debt of several thousand dollars. Her 
husband died, leaving her with a baby, 
a drug store, and a debt more than equal 
to the value of the store. She had helped 
her husband more or less in the store 
during their married life. Upon his death 
she got a coach, and in the time between 
August and February prepared herself 
sufficiently to pass the examination be- 
fore the State Board of Pharmacy. 

“*T have customers now,”’ she said, ‘‘who 
have told me that it was six months ora 
year after I started here before they would 
trust me to put upa prescription for them, 
The first year it was a question whether I 
would sink or swim. But I have support- 
ed myself and my child for three years, 
and got so far through my debt that I can 
see the end of it. And my store 1s 20 per 
cent. better stocked now than when I be- 
gan. 

‘*There is no profession in which I could 
have done what I have in this store, in 
the first three years. Of course, I prac- 
tically never step out of the store. Iam 
in it from 7 in the morning till 11 at night. 
I live in the room behind, and I never eat 
a meal without jumping up to come front. 
I never make a visit or go on an excursion. 
I have had neither relaxation or amuse- 
ment for three years, and I never can have 
until I am able to employ a clerk.’’ 








THE JULY MAGAZINES. 





Louis Dyer opens the Atlantic with a 
timely article on ‘‘King Alfred and his 
Thousandth Anniversary ;’’ A. P, Winston 
contributes an instructive sketch of ‘‘Six- 
teenth Century Trusts;’’ Il. D. Sedgwick, 
Jr., sends a brilliant ‘‘Letter from Italy,’’ 
largely on socialistic topics; Eugene 
Richard White describes fully not only 
the physical features but also the social 
significance of the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion; Kate Stephens dissects ‘‘The New 
England Woman,”’ and Caroline Ticknor 
contrasts amusingly .‘‘The Gibson Girl” 
type and her ‘‘Ladies’ Album’’ predeces- 
sors, 

Stories long and short abound in the 
Century. Among these Mary E, Wilkins 
has a characteristic New England tale, 
and Seumas MacManus a typical Irish 
one. The heroine of ‘‘A Hope Deferred,” 
by Josephine Daskam, is a New England 
spinster, while the hero of Anne D. Sedg- 
wick’s ‘A Lion Among Ladies’’ is a pop- 
ular novelist in London. A thoughtful 
article by Alice Katherine Fellows gives 
much interesting information on ‘‘Work- 
ing One’s Way Through Women’s Col- 
leges.”’ 

The principal features of the Critic are 
an article on Joseph Jefferson as a painter 
by A. D. Albert, Jr., illustrated; Miss 
Elizabeth Knight Tompkins’s study of 
the love letters of Bismarck and Victor 
Hugo; a review by Joseph B. Gilder of 
W. J. Stillman’s recently published auto- 
biography. 

The opening feature of Harper's Bazar 
isa sketch of Charlotte Corday, by Mar- 
garet Deland. Dr. John K. Mitchell pre- 
sents the third paper in the series of ‘‘Self 
Help for Nervous Women.’’ Rebecca 
Insley describes the layette of the royal 
baby of Italy. 

The American Kitchen Magazine (Bos- 
ton) contains an abstract of the address 
on “Training the Hand,’’ which was 
given by President Caroline Hazard, of 
Wellesley College, at the recent Com- 
mencement exercises of the School of Do- 
mestic Science, Boston Young Woman’s 
Christian Association. ‘‘The training of 





the hand and mind must go together,’ 
says Miss Hazard, 

In Good Housekeeping Jeanne Chaloner 
tells of the out-door life, comfort, and de- 
light to be found in “Houseboating.”’ Arti- 
cles on *“Soda-fountain Intemperance,”’ 
“The Influence of Summer Boarders,’ 
and ‘‘Deserted Pets of the Great Cities’’ 
are full of timely suggestion. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 

The Women’s Suffrage Society of Nor- 
way has sent a request to the leaders of 
the various parties to nominate a number 
of women for the municipal elections 
next fall. 

Over 200 women are employed on the 
Swedish State railroads as station agents 
or assistants. 


Ina school opened in Bangkok by an 
English lady there are fifteen pupils, and 
all are princesses of the royal family of 
Siam. They receive lessons each day in 
reading, writing and music, but the time 
which they spend in this way is trifling 
compared with what they devote to the 
study of domestic science. They board 
at the school, and they are taught to 
cook, sweep rooms, wash clothes, bake 
bread and do everything else that comes 
within the province of a good house- 
keeper. They cook the meals in turn, 
and while one is thus engaged, the others 
lay the table, arrange the flowers and 
write the menus, 





LETTER FROM BELLE KEARNEY. 
FREMONT, NEB., JUNE 24, 1901. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

For nearly three months I have been 
travelling and lecturing, speaking almost 
every night except Saturdays. 

My field this year has been in Indiana, 
Kansas City, Missouri, and Nebraska, As 
a rule, my audiences have been very large; 
in many places the auditoriums were not 
able to accommodate the people, and hun- 
dreds were turned away. It was my 
pleasure to address a meeting of men at 
the stockyards in Kansas City, to appear 
before the Sociological Congress, which 
was in session there at the time, and to 
lecture for more conservative bodies later 
on: for instance, the State Interdenomina- 
tional Sunday School Convention, which 
met at Hastings, Neb., last week. There 
I had an audience of twelve hundred, 
Almost every Sunday night in these 
months, the pastors of nearly every evan- 
gelical church in the towns where I was 
to speak gave uptheir services and united 
their congregations to hear me, It is al- 
ways a great honor and a great oppor- 
tunity. In every lecture that I have given 
this year, save three or four, regardless of 
the conservatism of my audiences, I have 
stood radically for woman suffrage. ,If I 
had gone out distinctively to advocate that 
measure, I should have had, probably, ‘‘a 
corporal’s guard’’ to hear me, As it is, 
thousands have listened to the very 
strongest doctrine for the enfranchise- 
ment of women that it was in my power 
to give. I have been cheered by the min- 
isters, and opposed (and that in conversa- 
tion) by only two. 

The speakers who go out for the W. C. 
T. U. in the North continually are doing 
this work for woman suffrage, and many 
times in the South it has been done. They 
are able to gain an entrance into conserv- 
ative homes and to secure a hearing before 
prejudiced audiences that a representative 
specifically for the suffrage cause could 
never have gotten. ‘Therefore, let the 
two greatest organizations in the world 
to-day work hand in hand for the com- 
plete liberation of woman politically, as 
well as otherwise. 

Miss Gregg, lecturer for the suffragists, 
is doing splendid work in Nebraska. | 
have heard of her in many places, and 
always in the most complimentary fash- 
ion. I wish every State in the Union 
could afford to keep a lecturer and organ- 
izer in the field, 

It is very interesting in this Western 
country to see the complete equality of 
men and women in the home, especially 
in the direction of ‘‘bearing one another's 
burdens,”’ and thus fulfilling ‘tthe law of 
Christ.’’ The other day I was entertained 
in an elegant Congregational parsonage. 
It was occupied by the young pastor and 
his wife. Hetold me that before my ar- 
rival he had scoured the floors and helped 
generally to clean the house. The next 
morning I tapped at the kitchen door, 
where I knew that my hostess was. A 
voice masculine said: ‘‘Comein.’? There 
I found the young wife washing the dish- 
es, and her husband, with apron tied 
about his neck, meekly wiping them. 

This picture stamds out in vivid con- 
trast to others that I have lately beheld. 
For instance, Methodist parsonage; hus- 
band and wife just returned from a ser- 
vice where I spoke on woman suffrage. 
The pastor looked at me darkly, and said: 
“J don’t agree with you in your position 





on equal rights. I used to be a suffragist, 
but am now bitterly opposed to giving 
women any political rights. They have 
all they need.”’ Turning to the shrinking 
little woman near me, who had been cook- 
ing all day, washing dishes, and nursing 
her baby, I said: ‘‘How do you feel about 
it?” With a swift glance of fear at her 
husband, she began falteringly to say: 
““Why—lI used to believe—’’ Before she 
could go further, her husband interposed 
brusquely, saying: “Yes, but when I 
changed my mind she changed hers.’ 
This lovely specimen of the genus homo 
has his counterpart in a Presbyterian 
minister whom I met to-day at the break- 
fast table at the home of my hostess, ina 
certain Nebraska town. A lady sitting 
near me said to the representative of 
divinity (as shown forth in the Shorter 
Catechism): ‘“‘You heard Miss Kearney 
speak on woman suffrage last night. Did 
you approve of her doctrine?” ‘‘No,”’ 
was his excited reply, dipping his cake up 
and down in his coffee, ‘‘no, I did not. I 
was in Colorado for eight months, and 
saw the workings of woman suffrage. I 
want you to know that I have no more re- 
spect for the women who vote than I have 
for dogs!’ This man’s congregations are 
made up almost exclusively of women— 
not one active Christian among the men 
of his church, At the morning service 
yesterday there were only six men in the 
house. How long will women tolerate 
such humiliating positions? It is pitiable 
to think that any woman of brains and 
self-respect would lower herself sufticient- 
ly to listen to such a man preaching the 
gospel of Jesus, the great Emancipator. 
Women have played the door-mat act 
long enough; but, they must remember 
that ‘‘who would be free, himself must 
strike the blow.”’ BELLE KEARNEY. 


-_--.- 


WOMEN STUDENTS WHO WORK. 





Miss Alice Fellows, who wrote in the 
June Century of how men work their way 
through college, is the author of an equal- 
ly interesting article in the July number, 
entitled, ‘‘Working One’s Way Through 
Women’s Colleges,’’ with illustrations by 
Charlotte Harding. 

‘Just within the entrance of the gym- 
nasium at Smith College is a small square 
room, which looks like a bvoth at a 
church fair, The bulletin boards on its 
walls are covered with blue prints, copies 
of Gibson pictures, painted frames, col- 
lege flags, bright colored class banners, 
pincushions, pillow covers, and a score of 
other fancy articles which seem the pas- 
time of anidle hour, In reality, each one 
represents the serious investment of a 
girl who is working her way. The Smith 
College calendar hanging in a corner took 
one girl half through the term. The pic- 
ture frame opposite paid the incidental 
expenses of another for a year, while the 
jolly pair of football players, constructed 
out of tissue paper and pecans, sitting on 
the window sill, made the temporary for- 
tune of their inventor. A day after she 
had slipped in and put them there they 
became the college fad, and for weeks she 
could not turn them out fast enough to 
fill her orders. Then suddenly their pop- 
ularity waned; no one wanted them; and 
now, faded and covered with dust, the 
two favorites of a past hour sit neglected 
in their corner, a pathetic warning of the 
inconstancy of college demand. 

‘Like Smith students, college girls 
everywhere try these picturesque meth- 
ods of making money. The pretty trifles 
which they sell might seem to a poet the 
spontaneous expression of the feminine 
instinct for grace and beauty, but they 
illustrate rather a poverty of financial 
opportunities. A college man in his 
effort to support himself is limited only 
by his capacity. He can break stones in 
the road or publish a paper, as his talent 
provides. He is free to enter any trade 
or business in the town, or invent a new 
one if he pleases. He may wander where 
he will along economic highways and by- 
ways. No one thinks of putting an obsta- 
cle in his way. 

‘But when a girl, out of the fullness of 
her desire, determines to work her way 
through college, she must first rid herself 
of the notion that she can copy her col- 
lege brother. Otherwise she will meet 
with disappointment, for long ago Mrs. 
Grundy set a distinction between labor fit- 
ting for men and for women, and our col- 
leges for girls still respect it. During 
undergraduate days, at least, they believe 
in an emphasis of the woman womanly. 
The self-supporting girl, therefore, finds 
before many an industry open to her col- 
lege brother a sign on which custom or 
the college president has written the un- 
compromising words, ‘No Admittance.’ 
She can neither weed lawns nor dig gar- 
dens, clean furnaces nor shovel snow. 

“The girl who should turn grocery 
clerk or who became a component part of 
a baker’s or butcher’s or hotelkeeper’s 
staff in her college town would be a focus 
for the puzzled attention of the whole 
faculty, while a student dairymaid, fruit- 








erer, or butter merchant within the con. 
fines of the college would raise a storm of 
protest from Maine to California. Yet 
college men in similar positions meet only 
praise and commendation. 

**Doubtless some of the occupations jp 
the diminished list for girls declared off. 
cial by college censors will seem trivia] 
enough to the masculine student mer- 
chant who sells milk by the thousand 
quarts and butter by the countless pounds, 
Nevertheless, the college girl invests as 
much energy and strength and originality 
in her tasks as the college man in his. [f 
she earns as much money as he, her effort 
must be almost doubled. Few girls, un- 
der the circumstances, have the physical 
exuberance necessary to meet the strain 
of entire self-support. They must stop 
short at self-help. But the attitude of a 
woman’s college is strongly paternal, 
Though restrictions are laid on the stu- 
dent who works her way, scholarships 
and loans, as far as they go, are the com- 
pensations, and, when these are exhaust- 
ed, a protective care and watchfulness 
which seldom fal! to the lot of the college 
man,’’ ; 





OUR BOYS MUST BRACE UP. 


Those who have attended the closing 
exercises of colleges and schools where 
coéducation obtains must have observed 
this summer and for several seasons past 
that, as a rule, the girls carry off a major- 
ity of the honors. 

The superior scholarship of girl stu- 
dents has been demonstrated strikingiy 
this year at many of the schools of the 
higher grades in Georgia, 

At the Georgia Military College, Mil- 
ledgeville, for instance, the number of 
boys and girls in attendance is about 
equal, but the girls won most of the hon- 
ors for the school year just closed, and 
were very largely in the majority on the 
honor rolls of almost every grade. 

In one of the highest grades every name 
on the honor roll was that of a girl. 

Similar reports come from almost every 
school in Georgia where boys and girls 
are brought into competition. Most of 
the coéducating colleges of the country 
tell the same story. 

Visit the public schools of Atlanta 
whenever you will, and you will invari- 
ably find more girls than boys on the 
honor rolls. 

Why do the girls beat the boys at school 
so decidedly in high grades, as well as the 
lower ones? Why do the girls, as a rule, 
“outstand’’ the boys, not only in Georgia, 
but in all other parts of the country? 

Is it because they are naturally bright- 
er, or because they apply themselves 
more faithfully to their studies? 

We have no theory to present on this 
subject, but we have alluded to a fact 
which becomes more noticeable every 
year. 

When we reflect that there are a great 
many more girls than boys at school in 
this country, and that the girls are evi- 
dently learning more than the boys, we 
must realize the probability that unless 
our boys ‘‘brace up’’ the women of the 
rising generation will far outclass the 
men in intellectual acquirements and effi- 
ciency. 

And yet you meet men every day who 
will look you in the face and solemnly de- 
clare that women are not the intellectual 
equals of men. 

This very assertion indicates that an in- 
crease of intelligence and information is 
needed among our men.—Aft/lanta (Ga.) 
Journal, 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE PARLIAMENT 
OF 1901. 

The new House of Commons of 1901 
includes 267 members who have voted in 
former Parliaments on the question of 
extending the Parliamentary Franchise 
to women; of these 96 are opponents, 17! 
are supporters. 

One has continued a consistent oppon- 
ent from the division on Mr. J. S. Mill’s 
amendment to the Reform Bill of 1867 
Two have continued consistent supporters 
from the same division. 

Of members whose time of voting dates 
from one or other of the numerous divi- 
sious which took place between the Re- 
form Acts of 1867 and 1884, there still 
remain 20 opponents and 25 supporters. 

Of members who recorded their votes 
for the first time on the question in the 
division on Sir Albert Rollitt’s Bill of 
1892, there remain 24 opponents and 30 
supporters. 

Of those whose first votes date from the 
division on Mr. Faithfull Begg’s Bill in 
1897, there remain 51 opponents and 114 
supporters. 


In view of these facts the Englishwom- 
en’s Review adds: 

The ratio of supporters gradually 
strengthens, and this notwithstanding the 
retirement of twice as many tried and 
steady friends as of steady opponents. If 
to these considerations it is added that 
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amongst the newly-elected members, for 
each one who is understood to be an op- 

pent there are at least three understood 
to be friendly, it will be seen that the 
march of time strengthens the ranks of 
the women’s suffrage cause in the House 
of Commons. 





THE INIQUITY OF MILITARISM. 

British opponents of state regulation of 
vice are justly incensed at the under- 
banded way in which the revival of the 
Contagious Diseases Acts has been se- 
cured, with special application to the 
Crown Colony of Gibraltar. All the func- 
tions of government, including legisla- 
tion, are exercised by the Governor in 
Gibraltar. An ordinance for that colony, 
adopted in March, really provides for a 
very objectionable form of regulation 
there. In this stealthy way does iniquity 
puff itself up on the other as well as on 
this side of the Atlantic, It is a sort of 
crown colony,‘or military colony arrange- 
ment, which sanctions the social evil in 
Manila, to the shame of right-thinking 
people in the United States. Militarism 
anywhere is not a conservator of social 


purity and peace.—The Philanthropist. 


——_> - 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

The woman's anti-vice committee of New 
York, at a recent meeting at Prohibition 
Park, Staten Island, declared that any 
attempt to segregate or regulate vice is 
pernicious in principle and mischievous 
in practice, 


While a crowd of men and boys, too 
frightened or dazed to move, looked idly 
on, Mrs, P. J. Ronayne, of East Boston, 
leaped into the water from the bridge off 
Wood Island Park, July 5, and for the 
second time at the peril of her own, 
rescued a youthful life from the relentless 
grasp of Old Ocean. 


Mrs. Robert Irving, of Reading, Pa., has 
a corner in the most remarkable market 
in the world, says the Philadelphia 
North American. She has solved the in- 
tricate problem of making and selling pies 
for a cent, and is becoming rich at it. 
Mrs. Irving does nothing but bake the 
penny pies, and she cannot supply the de- 
mand. 

The Secretary of War has directed the 
publication of the following order for the 
information of thearmy: ‘‘No malt, vinous 
or spirituous liquors will be purchased by 
the Subsistence department for any pur- 
Supplies thereof needed in medical 
or hospital practice for use in the diet of 
soldiers too sick to use army rations will 
be provided by the Medical department.”’ 


pose. 


Mrs. Virginia D, Young writes in her 
newspaper, the Fairfax, 8. C., Enterprise: 

Yellowstone National Park is located 
hiefly in that State which first of all 
in the Union gave its women the right to 
vote, Let me say right here that the 
women of that State, who have been 
voting for thirty years, are as motherly, 
sisterly and wifely in their behavior as the 
woinanliest woman in our State. Voting 
does not change woman's nature. Out 
there a man gives up his seat in a street 
or railway car to a woman just as readily 
as in Charleston or Columbia, but it 
makes a mighty difference in the value 
of women to the State. 

Water Valley, Miss., is a rather pictur- 
esque named presumably be- 
cause of the number of small creeks and 
rivulets that meander about the low-lying 
portion of it. The name is also appropri- 
ate because it is a prohibition town, and 
water is the basis of every beverage. But 
the reason that makes it of interest to 
women is that it has two hotels so well 
managed by women proprietors—one a 
widow, the other married — that they are 
famed throughout that section of country 
among all the travelling public. A recent 
visitor there was enthusiastic in his de- 
scription of the difference in these two 
inns and the average country hotel.— 
New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


town, 809 


The McClure Syndicate Service is fur- 
nishing a ‘‘Woman’s Page’’ to newspapers 
which is unusually interesting and orig- 
inal. On July 28th a series of valuable 
sketches of ‘‘The Women of the World,” 
by Miss Mary H. Krout will be begun. Miss 
Krout was for ten years on the editorial 
staff of the Chicago Inter-Ocean, and since 
then has been one of the most extensive 
travelers among women. These charac 
ter sketches will be fresh, original matter, 
the result of her personal studies of the 
women of eight different countries. They 
will be accompanied by illustrations show- 
ing the prevailing type of each nationality. 
On the samedate the first ofa series of short 
articles by the well-known writer, Mrs. 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, will be given. 
Alternating weekly with these will run 
a series of sketchy accounts, by Lilian 
Bell, of the ‘‘Adventures of Mr, and Mrs. 
Jimmie, Sister Bee and Me,’’ beginning 
with a week in a ‘‘house-boat’’ on the 
Thames, and ending witha party at Count 
Tolstoi’s in Darkest Russia. 





$100 REWARD, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages, and that is Catarrh. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is the only positive cure now 
known to the medical fraternity. Catarrh 
being a constitutional disease, requires a 
constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system, thereby destroying the foun- 
dation of the disease, and giving the 
patient strength by building up the con- 
stitution and assisting nature in doing its 
work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers, that they offer 
One Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
fails to cure. Send for list of testimonials. 

Address F. J. Curnry & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


QUEER STEEDS. 


BY C, F, HOLDER. 
‘‘Whoa, chick! Whoa, bird!’ 
body was saying. 

A stroller along a road in Southern Cal- 
ifornia heard the words, and wondered at 
such unusual terms for horses. The road 
led out of a little village into the country, 
and was lined with golden poppies, while 
here and there brown-backed violets 
peeped through the green grain that, 
dropped from some hay wagon, was now 
springing up all along the wayside. 

The stroller was observing the flowers 
intently, so did not look around until 
**Whoa, chick! Gently, bird!’ came right 
over his shoulder, so near that he sprang 
to one side, turned quickly, and in much 
astonishment stood facing the queerest 
team ever seen by anybody anywhere. 
Standing so close to him that one of the 
steeds reached over to peck at a flower in 
his hat, were two fuzzy, grotesque birds 
of gigantic size, in fact, the largest birds 
in the world,—ostriches,—harnessed side 
by side to a curious, sulky-like vehicle 
that had three wheels like a tricycle. On 


some- 


the seat, holding the reins, sat a young 


man with a pleasant smile on his face, 
which broadened into a laugh as he saw 
the evident surprise of the startled 
observer, 

‘*They’re a little kittenish and skittish 
yet,’’ he said, as one of the birds leaned 
over and pecked violently at the flower in 
the stranger’s hat. ‘“‘They can’t kick, 
but they will eat anything in sight. Whoa, 
chick! Whoa, bird!’ as the birds made a 
joint effort to reach the bearer of the 
flowers, who now, laughing, backed out 
of reach of the strange team, 

‘Don’t be afraid,’’ said the driver, 
touching the bird-horses with his whip as 
they made another convulsive effort, 
lunging heavily toward the poppies. 
‘*They can’t bite you; see, they’re muz- 
zled.’’ And then the man with the flow- 
ers noticed the clever way in which the 
birds harnessed. Around their 
necks was a strap, while another strap 
held their beaks together so they could 
not bite. 

‘“*We have to muzzle them,’’ continued 
the communicative driver. ‘*They’ll eat 
anything—from nails to oranges. Last 
week one bird swallowed a pipe—and 
lighted, at that; just snatched it out of a 
man’s hand. But that isn’t their steady 
diet; no. They live on alfalfa-grass and 
vegetables, and ground shells and peb- 
bles.”’ 

The birds were harnessed not unlike 
horses. Heavy leather collars fitted the 
lower part of their necks, forming breast- 
plates that were attached to the end of 
the wagon-shaft and to each other; lead- 
ing backward were traces that passed be- 
neath the wings. The reins were not 
attached to their heads, but to their 
backs. 

‘“They’re just broken in,’’ said the 
driver, ‘‘but they travel pretty well;’’ and 
he touched the birds with the short whip 
and spoke to them. They looked around 
with their great black eyes, and then, as 
though what he wanted had suddenly oc- 
curred to them, started, gradually settling 
into a very moderate trot, turning easily 
and coming back up the road again. 

“You see they are harnessed in to 
stay,’’ the ostrich-driver said, as he 
stopped his team. ‘There are only two 
things they can do; stand in harness, or 
go ahead, As a rule, they prefer to go. 
There’s only one great trouble—I can’t 
get any great speed out of them.”’ 

At the South Pasadena ostrich farm, 
where one hundred birds of all sizes can 
be seen, from chicks to full-grown speci- 
mens, a boy rides one of the large birds 
bareback, At first the feathery steed pro- 
tested, but gradually it became used to it, 
so that the young rider goes along with 
all the ease imaginable. 

“Curious thing, that neck,’’ continued 
the driver, leaving his seat and unmuz- 
zling one of the birds, ‘*Watch it.”’ 

Taking from his pocket an orange, he 
held it out. The bird eagerly seized and 


were 


’ 





swallowed it, and the orange could be seen 
as a large lump passing all the way down 
the long neck- which was an extraordi- 
nary spectacle. 

A few minutes later the driver touched 
his strange team, and away they went to 
the stable, or corral, in the neighboring 
farm.—St. Nicholas. 





HUMOROUS. 


Cook—The Irish stew has burned. Res- 
taurant Proprietor—Well, put some spice 
in it, and add *‘A la Francaise’’ to its 
name on the menu,—7Tit-Bits. 


Elderly Lady—Was that your sister I 
saw you with yesterday, Johnny? Johnny 
(aged six)—Do I look like a fellow who'd 
waste his time on sisters?— Boston Tran- 
script. 


Waterman (shaking his fountain pen)— 
You have no idea how easily these pens 
run! His Neighbor (applying a blotter to 
his trousers)—Oh, I have an inkling!— 
Harvard Lampoon. 


Little Nina went to church with her 
grandmother, and for the first time put 
two pennies in the contribution plate. 
Leaning over, she whispered audibly: 
“That’s all right, grandma. I paid for 
two!’’—Junior Herald, 


Mrs. Goodsoul (answering ring)—What 
is it, little girl? Mary—Please, ma’am, 
we've lost our kitty. She left yesterday, 
and we’re hunting her. We want to know 
if you have seena cat by the name of 
Minerva go by your house.—Puck. 


Wife—The last time I asked you to give 
me some money you couldn't because the 
cashier was sick—now you say it’s the 
treasurer. Husband—I know it. He 
caught it from the cashier, and now I’m 
afraid the secretary will get it.—Life. 


“Was this man Dennis an_ entire 
stranger to you?’’ asked the cross-exam- 
ining counsel. 

“Sorr?’’ said the witness, whose stupid 
face was crossed with wrinkles of anxiety, 
for he had been warned to be cautious 
and exact in his answers. 

The lawyer repeated his question, 

‘*Well, no, sorr,’’ said the witness, with 
a sudden gleam of enlightenment; ‘tbe 
couldn’t be that, for he had but the wan 
arrm, sorr; but he was a parrtial stranger, 
sorr, Oi’d niver seen him _ befoor,’’— 
Youth's Companion. 








The- Law of Married Women 
in Massachusetts, 


BY GEORGE A. O, ERNST 


of the Suffolk Bar, 


For Sale at 3 Park St., Boston. 
PRICE, $2.00. 


His humor is very marked and equally wel- 
come, admirably coucise.—Springjield Republi- 
can. 


Written in a style which will appeal to the pop- 
ular mind,—The Green Bag. 


A brilliant and breezy little book. The subject 
is handled with a delightfully unconventional 
freedom from the traditional solemnity of pro- 
fessional dealing with questions of law.—Boston 
Transcript. 


It is free from legal technicalities, is adapted 
to the understandivg of all intelligent people, 
and is an excellent book to have iu the library 
for ready reference.—Saturday Evening Ga- 
zette. 

There has beeen no more efficient and consci- 
entious investigation of the legal status of wom- 
en. .The author brings to his task a careful, 
judicial temperament. All important questions 
in regard to property are made plain, and the 
book in every way meets the needs of the case.— 
Boston Journal. 


The author has rendered an immense service to 
the cause of equal rights, and to the diffusion 
of just the knowledge which is of prime impor- 
tance in the intelligent discussion of the ques- 
tion. Facts are presented in such simple, com- 
prehensible style as to be easily assimilated by 
the most superticial student.—Boston Courier. 


Its subjects are discussed in a thoroughly intel- 
ligible manner, and not without occasional 
flashes of welcome wit. It is a book that hus- 
bands, as well as wives, may study with profit.— 
Boston Beacon. 


It contains information of the utmost impor- 
tance to every woman, carefully condensed and 
classified so that any intelligent reader will be 
able to form a clear idea upon the subject. Mas- 
sachusetts women are under great and lasting 
obligations to the author.— Woman’s Journal. 


A very helpful and suggestive volume.—Boston 
Budget. 


Written in a popular style, it will be found both 
interesting and instructive. Women certainly 
ought to understand the laws which affect them, 
and there can be no pleasanter way of informing 
themselves than by the use of this book.—Chris- 
tian Register. 


It is written in an interesting manner, and no 
reader will consider it dry.’ Those whose cause 
he has advocated, the women of Massachusetts 
and women everywhere, will rejoice in the ap- 
pearance of 30 able a champion.—American Law 
Review. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary Jobn D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have womap 
Suffrage. Address Leatiet Department, M 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, it 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rav. Anns 
H. Suaw, Avice Stonz BLACKWBLL, and 
Luoy E. AnrHony. For sale at Woman’? 
JournnaL Office 3 Park &t., Boston, Mas: 
Price, postpaid , 50 cents. 





ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
—BY— 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 





This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 


The work is admirably done.—Boston Post. 


A valuable addition to our poet lore.—Phila- 
delphia Press. 


I think your translation of the poems admirable. 
—Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. 


You _ have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 


I have read with much pleasure your transla 
tions of the Armenian poems, especially my 
brother’s.—Prince Guy de Lusignan. 


I have read some of the poems carefully, com- 
parce them with the Armenian originals. The 
translation is very faithful.—Dr. M. 8. Gabriel, 
editor of * Haik.” 


We feel that much of the original spirit {s left, 
and we are grateful for this introduction to 
authors, some of whom have evidently high 
poetic powers.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Contains many choice bits of verse, and is am- 
ple evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same 
the world over, whether in sunny Italy, pastoral 
England, or persecuted Armenia. — New York 
Journal. 


Miss Blackwell has succeeded in carrying over 
much of the native fire into her translations... . 
These verses give us a very high opinion of the 
literary capacity of the race which produced 
them.—Congregationalist. 


Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe, the Ar- 
menian literary spirit. yhatever these poems 
may have been in the original, they are certainly 
gems in the English dress in which she has clothed 
them.—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


That a second edition of the Armenian Poems 
is already in press, although the first has not yet 
been out a fortnight, shows how strong is the 
interest in this graceful and forceful interpreta- 
tion of the life of an oppressed people.—Boston 
Trnscript. 


The translator, reproducing the poetic thought 
and spirit of the originals, has been remarkably 
successful in giving in English forms an extreme 
ly interesting series of noteworthy poems from 
the literary stores of a long-suffering people.— 
Buffalo Commercial. 


A most interesting product of Armenian poeti- 
cal genius... . Itis a real service to let Ameri- 
cans and Englishmen realize that the nation for 
which we plead is a cultivated one, with not only 
a history, but a still living and productive liter- 
ary power.—Rt, Hon. James Bryce. 


The poems cover a wide range of subjects and 
extend through all the passions that go to make 
up man’s life—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, 
etc. Miss Blackwell’s work has been well done, 
and she has brought to it rare intelligenee, taste 
and poetical ability.— Boston Times. 


A collection of poems revealing unexpected 
beauties. ... It is apparent that the translator 
has not sacrificed the spirit. The lines are full of 
rich similes, and are pleasantly melodious, and 
altogether the translator’s venture intoan almost 
unknown literature has been a most successful 
one.—Chicago Post. 


These poems reveal as bya search-light the deep- 
est qualities of the Armenian character. They 
show forth an ingrained heroism and an ardent 
aspiration worthy of the martyr people of this 
so-called Christian century. No generous man or 
woman can read them without instinctively de- 
siring to send help to a people capable of 
thonghts so lofty and sentiment so tender.— 
Frances £. Willard. 


A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, 
and it gives a new idea of the romantic nature 
of the Christian victims of Turkish rapacity 
and bigotry. The poems show an unusual love 
of nature, and are full of tender and delicate 
sentiments. These people are not, as increasing 








evidence shows, a half-savage, ignorant, im- | 


moral race, but a fine-tempered and intelligent 
body of men and women.—-J. 
Advertiser. 


“Beautiful!” is the exclamation of a pleased 
reader, laying aside this collection of poems. They 
breathe a gentle fragrance. ‘The soul is broader 
because of their perusal. They speak with a 
strange-fascination. New inspiration is gathered 
from these simple yet wonderfully profound 
gems of poetic literature, .. . The work bas been 
well done, and we are delighted to place this 
treasure in our library.— Baltimore Methodist. 


These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of 
their passion and the splendor of their imagery. 
... We can better understand the Song of Solo- 
mon after reading such verses as these. <A tinge 
of sadness colors many of these ae poems, 
for they have been written in a land desolaied by 
tire and sword. But, beyondall else, they breathe 
aspiritof the purest and most exalted patriot- 
ism, and are all aglow with love of truth and 
liberts.—Chrtstian Work. 


General A. W. Greeley writes from Washing- 


¥. Commercial | 





ton, D.C.: “L spoke on this subject(the Armen- | 
i and SPECIAL practice. 


ian question) before the Parish Union of All 
Souls’ Church last Wednesday. The literary part 
of the address consisted in reading your admir- 


able translation of the beautiful songs, ‘Nightin- | 


gale,’ ‘Cradle Song,’ *Mother Araxes,” ete , which 
were very much praised. An Armenian was 
most persistent in seeking for copies of these 
songs, which brought his country back vividly to 
bis mind and heart.” 


The poems expressing the hopes, fears, sor- | 


rows, aspirations and ideals of this people have a 
double interest, that of literature and that of 
life. ... The melancholy earnestness and true 
poetic feeling found in such verse will commend 
it to a wide and sympathetic circle of readers, 
who may learn from this literary source, as from 
nowhere else, something of the deeper-lying 
traits and tendencies of the Armen.an folk. "And 
the qualities that cme out in the poems are 
such as to quicken one’s admiration and increzse 
one’s sympathy.—Hartford Courant. 


The poems are interesting as revealing, to a 
hitherto unequalled extent, the poetic genius 
and character of this betrayed and sutlering 
people. It will doubtless sui prise many to fin 
that Armenia has both a classic literature anda 
rich fund of nineteenth century poetry; that her 
poets have written with a vigor of thought, a 
delicacy of imagination, 1nd a direct simplicity 
of expression, such as characterizes the best 
poetry of any country; that the verses are inter- 
esting in themselves, for the same reason that 
the Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting. — 
Christian Kegister. 


Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the 
meeting of a Literary Society in Washington, 
D.C.: “I read on that occasion several) of your 
beautiful translations of Armenian poems, and 
was delighted with the interest and enthusiasm 
they evoked. The meeting that evening was at 
the residence of Dr. William T. Harris, Commis- 
sioner of Education. There were many learned 
and famous folk there, as the Literary Society 
has in its membership some of our brightest men 
and women. Armenian poetry was a new realm 
to almost all, and stfrred an interest in the 
(Armenian) people in a new manner, along new 
lines.” 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


FOR SALE AT THE 


Woman’s Journal Office, Boston. 
3 PARK STREET. 





There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JouRNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 











EDUCATIONAL. 


The DeMerritte School 


553 Boylston Street 
Boston 


Prepares boys for College, the scientific schools, 
and gives a thorough Englieh course. 
The School reopens Sept. 23d in the Hunt- 
ington Chambers, 32 untington Avenue, 
Address, EpWIin De Merirre, Principal. 








Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school in 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 


Methods of Instruction 
Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 
available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 
FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar, 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 
Twenty-ninth year opens October 3, 1901. 


Entrance examinations Sept. 30 and Oct. 1, 
1901. 





Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opened Sept. 26, 1900. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal Indianapolis, Ind, 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free, 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
Woman’s Medical College of Pa. 


52nd Annnal Session. Four years’ curriculum. 
Laboratory courses, Clinical Instruction and 
Quizzes in all departments. 
Clara Marshall, M. D., Dean, Box 100, N. College 
Ave.and 21st St. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica 
college in New England whose Diplomas are 
recognized by the Mass, Med. Society, 

Commenced its regular course of lectures in 
its new and thoroughly equipped building corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900 
For further information or catalogues address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y. 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M, D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFF'°F AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 





Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. tos P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 








Yellowstone 


National 
- Park. 


Competitors of the Northern Pacific 
Railway say the name Yellowstone 
National Park is one to conjure with, 
thus unwittingly bearing witness to the 
wonders of that wonderful Wonderland. 
Next July the railways will make exceed- 
ingly low rates to San Francisco, as for 
example, 85.00 from Chicago, includ- 
ing return via Portland and N. P. R. 
Go and see for yourself, California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Montana, the cities of 
Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane, Hel- 
ena, Butte, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth 
and the Superiors, and last, but not least, 
Yellowstone National Park. If 
you will send to Chas. S. Fee, St. Paul, 
Minn., or C. E. Foster, 279 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass., for an Epworth 
Jieague map folder, you will see the 


, necessity of bnying your tickets for return 


via the N. P. R., as no other line 
ear offer you all of these attractions, or 
more than a fraction thereof. We have 
the only rail line to the Park. 
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WOMEN’S INTERESTS DISREGARDED. 





Nothing is more remarkable than the 
limitations of men’s thoughts on social 
questions so far as women are concerned, 
As I read, week after week, the many ex- 
cellent editorials and articles of the Jn le- 
pendent, the Outlook, the Nation and the 
Forum, Iam struck with the unconscious 
avoidance of the most important problem 
in modern sociology—the relation of wom- 
en to society. Occasionally some frivo- 
lous dissertation by Harry Thurston Peck, 
or Prof. Finck, or Barrett Wendell, 
amazes one by its superticial comments 
and grotesque misconceptions of fact. 
But rarely is the subject even alluded to 
which involves directly the interests of 
one half of our citizens, and indirectly the 
happiness of the entire human race. 

The legal inequality of conditions in 
the present marriage relation, the thou- 
sand obstacles which beset women’s 
progress in education, industry and daily 
life, the manifold injustices and depriva- 
tions which retard their activities and 
cripple their influence—these are over- 
looked or ignored,—while every social 
question is considered from a purely mas- 
culine and materialistic point of view. 

Especially are our politics mercenary, 
petty and personal,— concerned almost 
wholly with selfish and partisan strug- 
gles for place and profit. Meanwhile mo- 
nopoly grows apace, Every material ad- 
vantage is made a private perquisite. 
Even the beauties of nature, seashores, 
lakes, mountains, forests, islands and 
rivers are becoming the private estates of 
wealthy owners, and the public are 
warned off by placards, ‘‘Private prop- 
erty,’ ‘*Trespassers prosecuted.”’ 

Everything conspires to make the masses 
of men and women more dependent than 
ever before upon the proceeds of their 
daily labor. The application of machin- 
ery and science to industry makes produc- 
tion profitable only on a great scale, with 
technical skill and ample capital. Even 
joint stock corporations are compelled to 
combine under a common ownership. 
Employers and employed no longer have 
personal relations with each other. (reat 
cities grow, while smaller towns remain 
stationary or decline in population, A 
monied aristocracy is steadily supplant- 
ing the old equality of conditions, and 
class distinctions grow more rigid and 
proscriptive. I remember when only one 
man in America was reputed to be a mil- 
lionaire. To-day, States and cities and 
manufacturing towns count their great 
capitalists by thousands. 

This change is hardest upon women, 
because it discourages marriage. Young 
people do not feel able to support a fam- 
ily. Many postpone marriage until mid- 
dle life, or forego it altogether. Popula- 
tion grows mainly by immigration and 
from those who have no ambition to ac- 
cumulate property. Women are com- 
pelled to engage in occupations outside 
of their homes, usually in some form of 
routine work with inadequate compensa- 
tion, or in domestic serviceamong strang- 
ers. 

In view of these momentous changes, 
need the ballot far more than 
formerly. In the absence of adequate 
protectors, they need every means of seif- 
protection. Having to compete with men 
for a livelihood, they do so at a disadvan- 
tage so long as lawmakers represent only 
a male constituency. A disfranchised 
‘lass is always overworked and under- 
H. b. Bb. 


women 


paid. 





— —_——- 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVORERS. 


At the international convention of the 
Christian Endeavor Societies just held in 
Cincinnati, the interesting fact 
brought out that within the past ten years 
the number of these societies has grown 


was 


from 16,274 to 61,427, while the member- 
ship has than one 
million to nearly four millions. In addi- 
tion to the Christian Endeavorers, there 
are the Epworth League and the Baptist 
Union, each with a membership of a 
million and a half, making a total of seven 
million young men and women banded to- 
gether for good work, besides many 
smaller societies of the same kind in the 
smaller religious denominations. This is 
a cheering fact, and may go far to cotnter- 
act the pessimism induced by constant 
reports of crimes and casualties. If the 
forces of evil are organized, the forces 
that make for righteousness are organiz- 
ing too, and their organization is daily 


increased from less 


growing stronger. 

The work of the Endeavorers, as re- 
ported at the convention, has included 
almost every variety of good deed, from 
clothing and educating orphan children 
in all parts of the world to sending 
American babies to sea in a floating hos- 
pital. 

It is a hopeful sign that the young peo- 


| retary, without fuss or friction on eitber 





ple have been so largely enlisted in these 
efforts to make the world better. Another 
essentially modern feature of their work | 
is that the young women codperate in it 
on an equal footing with the young men. 
In any Christian Endeavor Society, you 
may happen to tind a bright gir] acting as 
president, and an equally bright young 
man serving cheerfully under her as sec- 


side. The Christian Endeavor Societies 
are quietly and unconsciously teaching 
millions of young people that men and 
women can do better work in codperation 
than either sex can accomplish alone. 
This cannot fail to have its influence in 
time on many vexed problems, including 
the great problem of purifying our cor- 
rupt politics. No doubt his practical ex- 
perience in the Christian Endeavor Soci- 
eties has been a factor in converting 
President Francis E. Clark to his avowed 
belief inthe ballotfor women. A. 5. hi. 


-———_» ea -- 


BRITISH LIBERALS SAVED BY A WOMAN. 

A woman has just saved the Liberal 
Party of Great Britain from ruin; so says 
the New York Tribune in an editorial of 
July 7: 

The Liberals have been saved from dis- 
ruption by the timely services of Lady 
Campbell-Bannerman, who at a critical 
moment invited all her husband’s sup- 
porters to an evening party. The Liberal 
imperialists and the Radicals were so as- 
tonished to find that everybody on the 
Opposition side was on speaking terms 
with everybody else that they became 
genial and peaceable. Other Liberal host- 
esses will continue to work for social 
amelioration during the next ten days. It 
is a large field for social missionary work. 
Lady Tweedmouth will have a reception 
for the Liberal peers and Commoners next 
week, and Lady Crewe, Lady Burghclere, 
Lady Grey and Lady Munro Ferguson are 
planning similar peace-making functions. 
West Enders are rubbing their eyes and 
woudering whether there will be a reviv- 
al of the oldtime Whig salon, once asso- 
ciated with the hospitalities of Holland 
House. The intervention of women has 
been most useful. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman will receive a vote of conti- 
dence from the Liberal conference, and 
may pogsibly accept an invitation to the 
Asquith dinner. Lord Rosebery remains 
out of sight, and holds Mr, Asquith back; 
consequently there will be no direct chal- 
lenge of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
authority, and a temporary truce will be 
patched up. 

If women without votes are so effective 
as peacemakers, may they not, as voters, 
enable parties and nations to keep the 
peace in the goodtime coming? H. b. B. 


————_ a2e~e -—— 


A VIRGINIA WOMAN WANTS SUFFRAGE. 

At Richmond, Va., June 28, the consti- 
tutional convention met promptly at 
noon, President Goode presiding. 

Mr. Summers presented a resolution, 
saying it had been prepared by a lady, 
though he did not agree with its expres- 
sions. It was as follows: 

We regret the folly of the United States 
government in conferring the right of suf- 
frage on the ignorant ex-slave and forcing 
him upon the helpless former master as a 
political equal, and after a third of a cen- 
tury’s experience we find him unfitted to 
execute the trust imposed on him, and 
further that we, the white women of Vir- 
ginia, must in truth and humility admit 
that the white man has been more recre- 
ant to duty than the ex-slave; that after 
exercising the right of suffrage for over a 
hundred years, we find him debased, 
stooping to the lowest methods in elec- 
tions to accomplish his ill-timed ends, 
by fraudulent legislation and most cor- 
rupting uses, or frequently holding up 
stolen goods to the public in triumph as a 
trophy of his prowess, until a Virginia 
electorate is looked upon by the world as 
an electorate of ignorance and ballot-box 
thieves, 

And whereas the women of Virginia 
pay one-tenth of the taxes of the State, 
and frequently support their husbands 
and sons, while the latter are drinking 
such tluids as would kill the higher order 
of animals, chewing what the goat would 
eschew, and smoking what will extermi- 
nate vermin, and keeping hours that pro- 
duce pigmies instead of men; and whereas 
there is not enough moral courage in 
either the white or colored electorate to 
pass moral, religious, or wholesome laws, 
and whereas there is a problem more seri- 
ous that man cannot solve and woman 
can, and now in Virginia it is the white 
woman's burden, therefore: 

Resolved, That every white female citi- 
zen of the United States twenty-one years 
old, who shall have been a resident of 
this State twelve months, and of the 
county, city, or town in which she shall 
otfer to vote three months next preceding 
any election, shall be entitled to vote and 
hold office. 


=_-—— 


THE SUMMER ASSEMBLIES. 

The New York Chautauqua opened its 
28th annual assembly on July 3, and will 
continue until August 29 inclusive. July 
18 will be ‘“‘woman’s day.’’ Mrs. Laura 
Ormiston Chant, of London, England, will 
deliver an address on ‘tWoman, Old and 
New.” The Chautauqua Woman’s Club, 
Mrs, T. B. Vincent, president, will begin 
its daily sessions on that day for the pre- 





sentation of papers and discussions on 
education, the home, philanthropy, and 
sociology. 

At the Laurel Park. 
Mass., Assembly, July 9% Dr. Mary 
Nichols is conducting a school of health. 
On Sunday, Jaly 14, Mrs. ¢ will 
preach the morning sermon. Mrs, Chant 
is booked for a@ uumber of assemblies in 
Ohio, Illinois and Iowa. 

At the Island Park Assembly, Rome 
City, Indiana, a@ woman’s congress will 
be held under the supervision of Mrs. 
Mary E. Balch, secretary of the State W. 
C. T. U. 


a 
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THE OLD SOUTH LECTURE COURSE. 


The Old South lectures for young peo- 


ple, provided for by Mrs. Mary Hemen- | 


way’s will, are to be continued for the 
season of 1901, beginning July 17. The 
subject of the current series will be ‘‘The 
English Exploration of America,”’ and will 
be sub-divided thus: ‘John Cabot and the 
First English Expedition to America,” 
‘Hawkins and Drakein the West Indies,”’ 
‘‘Martin Frobisher and the Search for the 
Northwest Passage,’’ ‘Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert and His Two American Voyagers,”’ 
“Sir Walter Raleigh and the Story of 
Roanoke,” ‘‘Bartholomew and the Story 
of Cuttyhunk,’’ “Captain John Smith in 
Virginia and New England,’’ ‘Richard 
Hakluyt and His Books About the Eng- 
lish Explorers.’’ Free tickets for the 
course are furnished to all young people 
under twenty applying tothe directors of 
the Old South work, Old South Meeting 
House, Boston, and stamp. 
Tickets are sold to adults for $1.50, 


enclosing 





FATHER McSWEENEY ON SUFFRAGE. 

Right Rev. Bishop McQuaid’s recently 
expressed views in favor of the ballot for 
women, have been widely quoted. Now 
another Roman Catholic clergyman, Rey. 
Edward McSweeney, of Mount St. Mary’s, 
Md., in a communication to the New York 
Sun, takes occasion to give his approval 
to the woman suifrage movement. He 
says in his letter: 

“It is evidently woman's 
soften the wild rough ways of society, as 
far at least as she may without detriment 
to her special duties. Should she decide 
to take part in politics, she will help to 
purify these, and then the vast number of 
men of intelligence and refinement who 
now avoid the polls will take a practical 
interest in good government. I hope that 
women will consent to vote, as they do in 
England, for public officers. 


sphere to 


For the life 
of me I never could see that Blanche of 
Castile, or Matilda of Canossa, or Victo- 
ria Guelph were less exemplary as women 
for their being all their lives mixed in 
polities, and I think that ‘a great onward 
step in the progress of mankind will be 
made when every adult person shall take 
part in the government’ of our 
country. There is too much materialism 
in these days; men are as mad as March 
hares in the quest for money. They need 
morality and religion, outside the temple 
door as well as inside, and it is by wo- 
man’s aid the needs of society will be 
met, 

“So, all the while that we claim home 
as the province of woman, we hope she 
will help us in political matters generally, 
for that home is now co-extensive with 
the city, nay, with the country, with the 
world; women can not only go alone in 
the streets and parks, but can even cross 
the ocean, and make a tour in Europe. 
Hence woman has a right to see that the 
streets are clean and orderly, the police 
respectful and efficient, objectionable re- 
sorts properly controlled, ferryboats safe 
and clean—in fact, that every department 
of the government is properly carried 
on.”’ 


active 
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WORTH OF WOMEN’S EDUCATION. 
for and its 
values was considered by Miss Mary E. 
Woolley, president of Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, in her address before the American 
Institute at Saratoga. She said: ‘The 
of values is an important 


College education women 


consideration 


one in the educational as well as in the 
industrial world. The old question 
whether a woman is equal to the de- 


mands of a college training was answered 
long ago, and the fear that such a training 
would unfit her for home and social func- 
tions no longer exists. 

‘“‘We hardly need to be reminded that 
it is the man or woman who knows how, 
that isin demand. Knowledge is power; 
and skill, expertness, the ability to do, 
the trained mind and hand, are indispen- 
sable to success. If women are to enter 
into the battle of life, they must have as 
complete an equipment as their brothers; 
they, too, must be workmen ‘that need 
not to be ashamed,’ trained to perform 
with skill and accuracy the tasks which 
are theirs. 

‘“‘But the value of college and of our 
higher schools is something more than 
utilitarian. The college gives a new ‘out- 


Northampton, | 


look’; it also helps to a new ‘in-look.’ 


The college should mean a new and | dividuality of flowers. 


broader view; contact with other men and 


women of wider experience and loftier | 
conceptions is in itself an education; con- | 


of great men of all generations, gives to 
life a new meaning and a keener stimulus; 
contact with great questions helps to free 
the individual from the petty, the narrow, 
and the trivial. 


view, college is even more needed by the 
woman than by the man? Her more lim- 
ited sphere and restricted outlook have 
tended to intensify the personal element, 
to the exclusion of the broader interests 
and sympathies which her brother’s con- 
tact with the outside world has given, at 
least ina measure, to him. The college 
training helps to a truer perspective, a 
larger sympathy, a more impersonal! treat- 
ment of great questions. A life cannot 
be petty or trivial or commonplace after 
the eyes are once open to this new view; 
it matters little whether it is spent in the 
quiet of home or in the centres of activity. 

‘*The college helps not only to a broader 
outlook, but also to a more definite one. 
Life has been less strenuous for the wo- 
man than for the man, and, as a result, 
often less definite in its aim. I do not 
mean that it is necessary or best for every 
college woman to look for a ‘career’; the 
trained mind is as truly needed in the 
home and in society as in the schoolroom 
or in the office. The tendency of the col- 
lege is not toward drifting: it may be that 
the temptation is on the side of too stren- 
uous a life, but in these days, when the 
need of service is so great, no woman can 
afford to lead an aimless existence, or 
waste her power in vaguely feeling after— 
she knows not what! 

‘“*The college gives a new inlook as well 
as outlook, reveals the student to herself, 
discloses powers before unknown, opens 
new possibilities, awakens to new life. 
She finds resources within herself which 
she had not realized; she is never lonely, 
for her mind is stored with pictures that 


‘Flash upon the inward eye, 
Which is the bliss of solitude ;’ 


she is never blasé, for she realizes the 
world’s need of service and her own 
power to give it. Who can estimate the 


intellectual and spiritual values of educa- 
tion? ‘To set the noblest free’ may well 
be called the end and aim of the college; 
the noblest in thought, in speech, and in 
deed, which is only another way of saying 
physical, intellectual, and spiritual cul- 
ture which shall have as its ideal that of 
service.” 
—_- 
IN ART CIRCLES. 

Many of the most noticeable pictures in 
the art exhibit at the Pan-American Ex- 
position are by women artists, of whom 
Mrs. Charles Cary, of Buffalo, is one of 
Several of her pictures 
are given conspicuous place, especially 
her portraits, which have attained na- 
tional reputation. She is chairman of the 
committee on fine arts, and her name is 
associated with all the art societies of 
Buffalo. She is also a member of the 
Board of Women Managers. She it is 
who designed the beautiful “Spirit of 
Niagara,’’ adopted by the Pan-American 
Ex position as its official poster. 


the most eminent. 


A young Englishwoman, Miss Lucy 
Kemp-Welch, is winning fame as a painter 
of animals. She has had two of her 
paintings purchased by the trustees of the 
Chantrey Bequest, one entitled ‘‘Colt 
Hunting in New Forest,’ and the other 
called ‘“‘Lord Dundonald’s Dash Upon 
Ladysmith.’’ Only other women 
painters have been similarly honored by 
the Chantrey trustees. Miss Kemp-Welch 
and her only sister, Edith, also an artist, 
who has exhibited at the Academy, were 
educated entirely at home. They had a 
free, happy, open-air life, and a small 
menagerie of pet animals served as models 
for the budding artists. Neither wealth 
nor influence came their way; the elder 
sister achieved her almost phenomenal 
success entirely unaided by either. 


two 


Miss Elizabeth Geary, of Cleveland, is 
rapidly gaining the reputation of being 
one of the most artistic bookbinders in 
the country. Miss Geary served her ap- 
prenticeship for two years with Miss Bir- 
kenruth, of London, one of the most 
accomplished instructors in the work. 
Then she opened a studio in Cleveland, 
where she does all her binding, designing 
and illuminating. At present she has in 
hand several volumes which she intends 
to send to the Scribner exhibition in New 
York in the fall. 

Candace Wheeler has written a book, 
“Content in a Garden,” in which she 
views nature with the eye of a lover as 
well as of an artist. She tells how in 
girlhood she carried lilies to the poet 
Bryant, at his Long Island home, and 
adds: 





It was from those wonderful blossoms 


Shall I be misunderstood } 
if I say that, judging from this point of | 


| tact with books, with the great thought | 


| sion. 








that I learned to know and value the jn. 
Of course every. 
one knows that one rose will differ from 
another in size and color, and one lily 
from another in fidelity to the type, but ] 
painted the portraits of some of these 
Egyptian queens before I learned that one 
flower dittered from another in expres- 
Studying them hour after hou; 
with a painter’s eye, copying the features 
in shape and shadow, from the golden 
central crown to the pink-tinted curve of 
the outer leaf, I learned that they differed 
as one human face differs from another, 
When I placed myself and my canvas be- 
fore the crowding mass of bloom each, 
morning, no matter how the individuals 
had shifted their places over night. those 
which I had painted the day before were 
unmistakable. No individual face in a 
crowd could detach itself more perfectly 
from the mass than did these lily-faced 
creatures. I am glad to have the por- 
traits of some of them still, and that the 
children who knew them then recognize 
them, and that their children are learning 
to know them as one of the lost tribes of 
Long Island, whose place of sepulchre is 
unknown r. a 


WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN 

The Sonth Dakota State Federation, 
which met recentiy at Hot Springs, adopt- 
ed a plan to provide for a home for feeble 
and indigent old ladies who have wn 
means of support, and who by their birth 
and education deserve more tender care 
and pleasant environments than can be 
obtained in the State charitable institu- 


tions. Each elub in the Federation will 
take the matter up at once. An impor- 
tant resolution favored a_ travelling 


library, which is to be owned by the 
State and operated by a board of commis- 
sioners appointed by theGovernor, Suc! 
a bill was introduced in the Legislature, 
but failed to pass, and now the Federa- 
tion has determined to take hold of the 
The resolution which 
brought out the most discussion declared 
that the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs sh 


matter in earnest, 


ild be composed of white wom 
After a spirited discussion, the 
adopted. Mrs. W. A 
Lyon, of Sioux Falls, is president 


en only. 


resolution was 





The Washington State Federation, which 
met at Tacoma, went on record as strong- 
ly opposed to any amendment of the by 
laws which shall limit the membership of 
the General Federation to white women, 
Subsequently a resolution urging that the 
General Federation give the States option 
in the matter was passed. Mrs. Elvira M. 
Elwood, Ellensburg, was elected presi- 
dent. 

The New York State Federation, which 
is to convene in Buffalo early in October, 
has just openeda free library in Phenicia, 
a foothill village of 500 inhabitants. ‘‘The 
people of this town,”’ says Mrs. Zabriskie, 
president of the Federation, *‘were intel- 
lectually starving, as in many another 
such place, and it is the hope of the New 
York State Federation to make free 
distribution of books possible in many 
another needy place.’’ The dedication of 
the library took place with interesting ex- 
ercises on Thursday, July 4. 


the 





The executive council of the Woman's 
Republican Association of New York has 
appointed the first county chairman, Mrs. 
Frank B. Church, who is to serve for <Ai- 
leghany County. Mrs. Church, who is 
one of the best known club women in the 
western part of the State, will at once be- 
gin an active campaign in the interest of 
the work 

The National Society of New England 
Women has established a registry oftice 
at the Pan-American Exposition, and after 
July 1 will furnish information in regard 
to rooms anid board at hotels and board- 
ing-houses for all women of New England 
ancestry. Special rates have been ob- 
tained, aud Miss Grace Warren, New Eng- 
land States’ Building, will have charge. 

The Social Economics Club of Chicag: 
ed the following 
be considered in its work for the coming 


has announ topics to 


year: 
The relation which intramural trans- 
portation bears to wages. 
Why are there so few schools in the 


poorer districts of the city? 

Does modern environment restrict the 
normal extension of the period of child- 
hood? Sehool as social centre. Mothers’ 
Club. 

Is the abolition of caste promoted by 
women’s clubs? Discussion not limited 
to the color question. 

Is crime the result of economic condi- 
tions? 

What public utilities are necessary to 
raise the standard of living? 

Psychology of our civilization. 

The congestion of business in central 
portion of city: cause and remedy. 

Are men and women diverging in sym- 
pathy because of economic conditions? 

Why pay the taxes? 

The Woman's Club of New Bedford, 
Mass., has been working to get funds 
with which to purchase a fine old estate 
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for public library purposes. 
$12,435.50 on hand, 

The last meeting of the New York Soro- 

sis for the season was in charge of the 
committee on art. The relations of art 
to women and to the home were present- 
ed from various standpoints, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Akers Allen discussed ‘Everyday 
Art’’ inasimple, practical fashion, tlavored 
with much dry humor that delighted her 
hearers, says the report in Harper's Buzar. 
“Art,’’ she found, ‘‘not only long but 
proad; it took in the knitting of a stock- 
ing or the making of a loaf of bread, as 
well as the painting of a picture or the 
modelling of a bust.’’ Disputing the as- 
sertion that women have never been ar- 
tists, the speaker gave it as her own expe- 
rience that there existed a far keener 
sense of the beautiful in girls than in boys. 
“It is the girl who cares and craves for 
the flower-garden; it is the boy who heed- 
lessly tramps over it; it is the boy who 
stones the bird and crushes the butterfly: 
it is the girl who picks up the bright 
feather or the butterfly’s broken pinion, 
and preserves it in her spelling-book. 
In the tenement homes it is the woman 
oftenest who nurses the starving geranium 
in the window, who tries for some sort of 
decoration for her poor plain life, who 
works to get a little cheap trimming for 
her baby’s clothes, who catches time here 
and there to knit rude lace for her pillow- 
ases. Who ever saw a man of that class 
trying to ornament anything?’ The 
speaker extolled the art of architecture as 
applied to simple things. To build a 
cathedral is to produce a fine and uplift- 
ing spectacle, but the builder of a conven- 
ient sanitary and inexpensive cottage is 
also a most commendable artist. Mrs. 
Allen’s picture of the inconveniences of 
houses planned by men provoked contin- 
uous laughter, and her hope, in closing, 
that ‘‘women studying at the schools of 
architecture would not devote all their 
talent to designing churches, seminaries, 
railroad stations, and town halls, but will 
give part of their time to the planning of 
convenient, easily managed houses, where 
style shall give way to suitability, and the 
life and labor of the housewife be consid- 
value than hollow pretence 
and appearance,’ was cordially 
applauded, F. M. A. 


——- ——— 


SAVING THE CHILDREN. 


It now has 


ered of more 
showy 





The ‘‘Instructive District Nursing As- 
sociation’? of Boston employs fifteen 
nurses to care for the sick poor in their 
own homes, and to instruct the families 
they visit to take better care of them- 
The nurses, especially in summer, 
lay great stress on the care of the babies. 
They tell the mothers over and over again 
how to care for the food and the bottles, 
and how and when to bathe the baby. 
The system by which the district nurses 
are distributed among those who need 
them is admirable. The Boston dispen- 
sary Bennett Street, divides the city 
into 15 out-patient districts, each of which 
is provided with a competent physician 
free of charge. The nurses employed by 
the association work under 
sary physicians, 

Chicago is not realizing the full benefits 
of its Juvenile Court, because of the fail- 
ure of the city to take advantage of the 
provisions of the law. The idea 
underlying the law is individual supervis- 
ion of the juvenile offender through a pro- 
bation officer. Even such an institution 
as the John Worthy School, established 
as a place of detention for wayward boys, 
does not accomplish the purpose aimed at 
by the Juvenile Court Law. In theschool 
the boys are herded together, and indi- 
vidual training and instruction are well- 
nigh impossible. That the school reforms 
only a few of those sent to it appears from 
the fact that on some days fully 50 per 
cent, of the boys brought before the court 
have already served a term in the institu- 
tion. Thus far the city has provided only 
tive probation officers, and these tive have 
been charged with the care of 1,4 
What they have accomplished of their 
heavy task shows the possibilities of the 
plan, with sufficient facilities. At least 
twenty-five probation officers are needed 
for Chicago, it is claimed, } 


selves. 


on 


these dispen- 


basic 


00 boys. 


and the good 
work that could be done in preventing an 
increase in the number of criminals would 
more than repay the cost of the service, to 
say nothing of the moral results. 


=e me 


A WOMAN PILOT 





The Denver Times gives the following 
account of a young woman pilot on the 
Pacific coast: 

For generations the home of the family 
has been at Marblehead, Mass., but Miss 
Vincent left the old home to keep house 
for her two elder brothers, who went to 
California to engage in the new industry 
of sardine packing on the Pacific coast. 
Financial reverses came upon them, and 
it became necessary for Miss Vincent to 
make a living for herself. 

She had always lived by the sea at 





Marblehead, and had been with an uncle 
for days at atime on a small steam craft 
of which he was the engineer. From her 
girlhood she had known how machinery 
in small propeller steamboats is operated, 
and she had many times tried her hand at 
piloting for her uncle. So, when financial 
clouds lowered above her, Miss Vincent 
resolved to become a pilot in the harbor 
of San Pedro. She studied navigation, 
learned the laws of pilotage, and mean- 
while earned some money as a pilot fora 
little tug in the harbor. At the 
sion of her studies she passed the exam- 
ination required by the State Board of 
Pilot Commissioners, and received a cer- 
tificate as a second-class pilot. 

She has in the past few months piloted 
Pacific coast ships into San Diego and San 
Pedro harbors. She is earning a good 
living, and hopes that in a few years she 
may become so expert that she will be 
able to do first-class piloting in San Fran- 
cisco bay. 


conclu- 
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SCHOOLS AND CHARITIES IN SIBERIA. 

Rev. Peter MacQueen writes to the 
Somerville (Mass.) Journal from Siberia: 

They have an enormous number of 
schools and colleges, hospitals and found- 
ling asylums—such as would surprise you 
altogether. In one town in Siberia I 
found the following institutions: The 
Alexander modern school; the preparatory 
gymnasium for girls; four municipal 
schools and one district school; a former 
mayor built a modern school at his own 
cost. There is also aremarkable museum, 
with many branches of natural history 
and an endowed course of lectures. The 
charitable institutions are the Vladimir 
orphans’ home, a poorhouse maintained 
by funds given by two of the merchants 
of the town, a night shelter, the Alexander 
lying-in hospital, a town hospital with 
thirty beds, a temperance society (tea 
rooms and library for working class), a 
society for the relief of the poor, a public 
library, and Sunday school, a volunteer 
fire brigade, a racing society, a society for 
the protection of animals, with a hospital 
for animals, a coéperative supply society, 
and a society fer the relief of poor emi- 
grants. To this may be added a Turkish 
mosque, four Protestant and fifteen Greek 
churches. The town is Tiumen, contain- 
ing 30,000 inhabitants. 

We don’t realize that there are 7,900,000 
inhabitants in Siberia. At Tomsk there 
is a university with 700 students. 


-_—-— 


ULTIMATE FILIPINO INDEPENDENCE. 

It is evident that the policy being adopt- 
ed so effectively by the Taft Commission 
can lead finally to no other result than in- 
dependent native government. Men who 
have proved a willingness to risk life and 
fortune for liberty will never give up the 
idea of liberty. They may surrender their 
arms and give in their oaths of allegiance 
—they may bow to a present situation 
which they find they cannot control; but 
the thought and ambition for which they 
have fought willabide. To give such men 
important civil positions, asthe rulership 
of provinces and towns, is to give them 
hope and some scope in which to work for 
its realization; and when they have thus 
been started off, full self-government or 
independence must finally be accorded to 
prevent further armed collisions, or the 
amalgamation of these people with our 
own must be effected, 

There is thus, in whatever success has 
been achieved by the Taft Commission, a 
striking vindication of the truth of what 
we have all along maintained. A promise 
of independence would have ended this 
war at its outset, and saved 50,000 lives, 
The promise of self-government and hope 
of ultimate independence now being indi- 
rectly conveyed are proving effective in 
ending it now.—Springfield Republican. 

> Oa 

THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 

‘*T shall use my personal influence to 
secure an expression of opinion from the 
National Council of Women on the ques- 
tion of uniform divorce laws.’’ This is 
quoted from Mrs. Fannie Humphreys 
Galtfney, president of the organization. 

**T feel,’’ continued Mrs. Gaffney, ‘‘that 
if there is any question on which it is 
the right and duty of women to express 
an opinion, it is that of divorce. And if 
there is any organization whch is thor- 
oughly representative of all classes of 
American women, it is the Council, com- 
posed as it is of national societies, repre- 
senting the widely varied interests and 
activities of American women. We have 
in our membership church societies like 
the Baptist Woman’s Missionary Society, 
political organizations llke the Woman’s 
Republican Association, and mutual ben- 
efit societies like the Ladies of the Macca- 
bees. We ought to get a pretty general 
consensus of opinion. But forthat reason 
it will be difficult to arrive at a satisfac- 
tory composite statement. Some of the 
organizations whould probably take a 





conservative view, while others, especially 
those strong in the West, might takea 
liberal one. My own opinion? Well, I 
shall be in the chair, and I shall have no 
opinion. There is only one thing about 
it for which I stand persistently, and that 
is, wherever there are commissions work- 
ing the subject of uniform divorce 
laws, or any other phase of the question, 
there shall be women on the commission.” 

The work of the council during the past 
year has been largely in the way of cor- 
respondence with Hawaii, Cuba, Porto 
Rico and the Philippines, to ascertain 
what the Council can best do to help the 
women oi the new possessions. Delegates 
will be present from Hawaii, and possibly 
from other islands. 


on 
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UNWISE CIVIL SERVICE RULES IN 
CHARLESTOWN NAVY YARD. 





Edward H. Rogers of Chelsea, Mass., 
whose services to his fellowmen have been 
warmly commended by Hon. Geo. F. 
Hoar, has published a pamphlet calling 
attention to injustice done to the work- 
men of the Charlestown Navy Yard, by 
rules and regulations recently promul- 
gated and enforced by the civil service 
commission. Mr. Rogers says: 

Hitherto the workmen have been con- 
sulted whenever a new schedule of wages 
has been proposed, ‘This has enabled us 
to establish Trade Union prices. The ab- 
sence of any provision in the Rules for the 
above purpose plaees the Government in 
opposition to the National Organizations 
of Labor; it is certain to provoke antago- 
nism. The most loyal regiment in the 
army would at once be demoralized by 
the introduction of two sets of wages: one 
for first-class, the other for second-class 
men. ' 

Unreasonable demands are made in the 
Rules, which would be severe even if 
permanent employment was given. Our 
situations, on the contrary, are precarious 
to a high degree. The enforcement of de- 
mands for a physician's certificate to ac- 
count for absence from illness, forces us 
to incur. the expense Ol a doctor, even 
though we do not need his services. We 
protest against peremptory discharge 
without opportunity for explanation. 

The sending of all discharged employees, 
except a few ‘‘veterans’’ or ‘texcellent”’ 
men who may be furloughed for ten days, 
tothe bottom of the Registered List of 
applicants, compels the great body of 
faithful men of fair ability to submit to 
an indefinite postponement of re-employ- 
ment. When the support of the wife and 
children is held in waiting for this rea- 
son, it is not to be wondered at that there 
should be distressed and pathetic inquiry 
why this grevious burden should be laid 
upon our shoulders, 

The Civil Service Rules assume in their 
spiritand details that the Government is in 
the straitened condition of the outside 
employer bidding for contracts. This is 
not the case; it is on the contrary entirely 
free from the crushing competition now 
ruling the commercial world. It is un- 
questionably able to pay a fair wage to 
fair workmen; it ought to do so, and thus 
relieve itself from all complicity with the 
reductions which are convulsing our land 
with strikes. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Woops, Jury 9, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 


POINT 0° 1901, 

The men are busily at work on the TPa- 
vilion which is to contain the memorial 
tablet to Margaret Fuller, once the Mar- 
chioness Ossoli. The foundations are laid 
on the high dune overlooking the ocean, 
which to-day rolls its waves as a summer 
sea where once its angry waters brought 
shipwreck to her and to her family. It 
will be fifty-one years ago on Friday, July 
19, since the disastrous shipwreck which 
ended the life of this most gifted woman. 
She had passed her fortieth birthday only 
in May, and had not yet attained the ripe 
fullness of her powers. Already she had 
attracted wide attention by her brilliant 
writings, and should always be remem- 
bered as the first American woman who 
won an international reputation. 

In the first half of the last century this 
country was looked upon by the Old 
World as but a raw and uncultivated com- 
munity, but Ralph Waldo Emerson, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, James Lowell, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, and others of the 
wonderful circle made Boston in 
days the Athens of America, had 
forced respect from the people of the 
other side; and among these Margaret 
Fuller won a place. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Gail Hamilton, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, and the long line of distinguished 
women who have added to the lustre of 
the record, came later. 

The memorial is to be dedicated on Fri- 
day, July 19, the anniversary of the disas- 
ter. Invitations have been sent out as 
widely as possible, but it is hoped that all 
who feel impelled to come and pay a last 
tribute of respect to the gifted woman 
will be present. A boat will leave Bay- 


Russell 


which 


those 


shore on the Long Island R. R. at 10 
A. M., and returning, leave hereat 3 P. M., 


giving an opportunity to friends to attend 


the dedication ceremonies, which will be 
held in the hall at 11.30 A. M., to be fol- 


lowed by the unveiling of the bronze tab- 
let in the memorial pavilion. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 


| 
| 
| 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Norumbega “Club of Charlestown, 
Mass., lately paid for sending fifty 
dren from the slums into the country for 
a day. 

Elizabeth R. Hoy, of New York City, 
has been appointed by the State Civil Ser- 
vice Commission as examiner in Latin in 
the State Regents’ department. 

The Chicago Legal News of 
quoted the addresses of Miss Griftin and 
Miss Maddox from Woman's 
giving due credit fur the same. 


chil- 


July 6, 
JOUKNAL, 


Six public vacation schools and four 
playgrounds were opened in Buston last 
Monday. The schools will be open from 
9 A. M. to 12 M. daily until August 16. 

We congratulate our friend and 
worker, Mrs. Judge Merrick, of New 
Orleans, upon the marriage of her grand- 
daughter, Miss Caroline Merrick, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. David Thomas Mer- 
rick, to Dr. Hamilton Polk Jones, on June 
25, at Belair Plantation, Merrick, La. 

A movement has been started to erect a 
statue at Amesbury, Mass., to the mem- 
ory of the poet Whittier. The project 
was brought up at a recent meeting of 
friends of the poet, and the Whittier Home 
Association has guaranteed to subscribe 
3300 toward astatue. Mrs. 8S. T. Pickard, 
of Boston, niece of the poet, also has sig- 
nified her intention of subscribing 3500, 

The sSuge-Leaf, 
zine of 


coO- 


a small monthly maga- 
criticism and comment on the 
topics of the day, is published at 82 Chand- 
ler Street, Boston. Editor, Annas, 
The number gives an interesting 
account of the formation and growth of 
the Codperative Guild of working women, 
now incorporated under the laws of Maine, 
and providing in its by-laws that all 
profits shall be divided ina certain ratio 
between the stockholders and the 
earners. 


Prout, 
June 


wage- 
. 

The birthday party at Sawtelle, Califor- 
nia, which met at the home of Mrs. Re- 
becca BL. Spring, widow of Marcus Spring, 
Oth 


occasion, 


on June 13, in celebration of her 
birthday, was interesting 
Mrs. Spring and her husband resided for 
many years at Englewood, N. J., 


active in reformatory 


an 


were 
work, and visited 
John Brown in his lonely prison cell in 
Virginia. Mrs. Spring's maiden name 
was Ballou. Her eventful life has wit- 
the coming and going of three 
generations, 


nessed 





BOARD OF POLICE. 





Guna, keepers or drivers of Hackney Car- 
riages, Cabs, Coupes, Job Wagons, or other Ji- 
censed vebicles, are hereby notified that such 


licenses expire on the thirtieth of June, and 
that negleet to make application to have them 
renewed will cause a forfeiture of the rights of 
licenses to locations now occupied by them. 

Applications for car:iage licenses may be made 
at 29 Pemberton Square, Room 9. 

Application for wagon licenses may be made 
at the station houses on the several police divi 
sions where the applitants desire to do business. 


Licenses will net be grauted for wagons to 
stand in 
Adams Square, Avon Street, Brattle Street, 


Corvhill Street, Court Street (east of Scollay S4q.), 
Devonshire Street north of Franklin), Milk Street 
(west of Postoftice Syuare), Summer Street (west 
of Devonshire Street), Temple Place, Tremont 
Street (north of Pleasant Street), Washington 
Street (nerth of Dover Street), West Street, nor 
ingjsny public street. where, in the judgment of 
the board, the granting of such licenses would 
impede public travel. 
For the Board, 
THOMAS RYAN, Clerk 


Boston & Albany R. R. 


N. Y.C. & H.R. R. R. Co., Lessee, 
Rates and Conditions for Excursion Tickets to 


BUFFALO or NIAGARA FALLS 


AND RETURN. 








B. & A.R.R.toAlbany, N.Y.C. &H.R.R.R. 
To Buffalo or Niagara Falls. 
Return same way. 


ACCOUNT OF 


PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, 


May Ist to Nov. ist, Igol. 





From Class A Class B Class t 
BBOStOM. 2.2252 coccses Siv.00 816,00 812.00 
S. Framingham...... 18.70 15.50 11.60 
Worcester.....-...55. 18.00 14.75 11,00 
Palmer .cces oc 16.25 14.00 10.50 
Springfield........... 15.65 13.50 10,00 
WRG. cc cccce csscccces 16.75 14.00 10.50 
Winchendon......... 18.00 14.75 10.50 
Templeton... 18.00 14.75 10,50 
BENGE oc ccccccccccceses 16.90 14.50 10,50 
Westtield............ « 15.30 13.50 10,00 
Pittsfield............ 13.70 12.50 9.00 
North Adams....... - 14.00 12,50 9.00 
Chatham.....+...+++. 13.10 11.50 7.00 


CONDITIONS. 

Class A—On sale daily, and good for passage, in 
either direction, May 1st to Oct. 2sth, final limit 
Noy. 2d,and in Pullman Cars on payment of 
additional charges for such accommodations. 

Class B—On sale daily, and good for fifteen (15 
days including date of sale, and for continuous 
passage only in each direction; and are non- 
transferable, requiring signature of purchaser, 
and must be stamped by agent at Butfalo or 
Niagara Falls before same will be good for re- 
turn passage. Good in Pullman Cars on pay- 
ment of additional charges for such accommo- 
dations. 

Class C—On sale daily, eee for eight (8) days 
ee date of sale, and for continuous pas- 

e in each direction, andon day coach train 
on y. Not good in Pullman Sleeping or Draw- 
ins Room Cars. Tickets are non-transferable, 
and require signature of purchaser, and must 
be stamped by a ——- at Buffalo or Niagara Falls 
before same will be good for return passage. 
From May 1 and until fhe schedule is in effect, 
Class C tickets will be good pang ony on Train 
No. 7, leaving Boston at 8.30 A and return- 
ing on Trains No. 18 or No. 14, leaving Buffalo 
at 7.24 or 8.10 A. M., A Bion 

ANSON, 
General Passenger Agent. 


| a1 Tremont St. 

















AMUSEMENTS. 
Sousee Lheatre. 


Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 


Office 16% Tremont St 


Spring and Summer Season. 
Dailv at2zand+ F.M 


WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, JULY 15, 


'* Peaceful Valley.” 


PRICES: 


| Evenings, 15c., 25c., 50¢. 


Prices: | Matinees, 10c., 25c., 50e. 





MUSIC HALL 


Hamilton Pl.—Winter St.—Tel. 544 Oxford- 


WEEK OF JULY 15. 


The Castle Square Theatre 
Operetta Company. 


AFTERNOONS: ... . 
EVENINGS: ... 10¢,, 
HOLIDAYS } 


10c, and 25e, 
25c, and 50c, 


and + » 25e, and 50c, 
SATURDAYS: ) 











A MARK DOWN SALE 


ore 
. 


Shirt Waists 


IS NOW IN PROGRESS AT 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


144 Tremont Street. 

A pretty Percale is closing out at 98c. 
Anderson Ginghams and White Waists are 
also selling at a great reduction. 

T. J. RENWICK, 
210 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, 
. 
Practical Watchmaker 


AND OPTICIAN,. 
Clocks, 





Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, 
and Optical Goods. 
Oculist’s Prescriptions accurately filled. 
Eyes Tested Free. Metric System. 
Dioptrics. 
Fine Watch Repairing in All Branches. 





Don’t buy “cheap” 


condensed milks of 
inferior quality when 


you can get 


Standard 
Milk 


for 10 cents a can. 


Write for booklet 
or call and see valua- 
ble premiums which 


are given 


FREE 


in exchange for labels. 


Michigan Condensed Milk Co, 


602 Washington Street, 


. BOSTON. 
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LONGING AND LISTENING. 


BY SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 


To stretch my hand and touch Him, 
Though He be far away ; 

To raise my eyes and see Him 
Through darkness as through day ; 

To lift my voice and call Him— 
This is to pray! 

To feel a hand extended 
By One who standeth near; 

To view the love that shineth 
In eyes serene and clear; 

To know that He is calling— 
This is to hear! 





THE CHILDREN OF THE STREETS. 





BY JOSEPH DANA MILLER. 





Oh, little elfin faces, 
Oh, wise-eyed little faces, 
The wizened, aged faces of little tots one 
meets, ' 
When laggard footsteps dally 
In fetid lane and alley, 
The strange and stunted figures—the chil- 
dren of the streets. 


The breath that’s blowing over 
The scented field of clover, 
The dewy sward of meadow, the smell of 
new mown hay, 
The song of each new comer 
That fills the choir of summer, 
They never know, whose lives are spent 
within these walls of gray. 


Gray walls and brick unending, 
Dark, narrow stairs descending, 
And halls where stifled murmurs and angry 
oaths are heard; 
On these, within our city, 
Oh, Father, send Thy pity— 
They never know a greening thing, nor song 
of singing bird. 


Oh, little elfin faces, 
Where are the childhood graces? 
God sent them in His image, and lo! The 
shapes one meets! 
Yet narrow bounds divide us, 
Our world and this beside us, 
The nether world that holds them 
children of the streets! 


these 


— ee ——— 


LOW TIDE ON GRAND-PRE. 


BY BLISS CARMAN. 
The sun goes down, and over all 
These barren reaches by the tide 
Such unelusive glories fall, 
I almost dream they yet will bide 
Until the coming of the tide. 


And yet I know that not for us, 
By any ecstasy of dream, 

He lingers to keep luminous 
A little while the grievous stream, 
Which frets, uncomforted of dream,— 


A grievous stream, that to and fro, 
Athrough the fields of Acadie 

Goes wandering, as if to know 
Why one beloved face should be 
So long from home and Acaiie! 


Was it a year, or lives ago 
We took the grasses in our hands, 
And caught the summer flying low 
Over the waving meadow lands, 
And held it there beneath our hands? 


The while the river at our feet— 
A drowsy inland meadow stream— 
At set of sun the after-heat 
Made running gold, aud in the gleam 
We freed our birch upon the stream. 


There down along the elms at dusk 
We lifted dripping blade to drift, 
Through twilight scented fine like musk, 
Where night and gloom awhile uplift, 
Nor sunder soul and soul adrift 


And that we took into our hands 
Spirit of life or subtler thing 

Breathed on us there, and loosed the bands 
Of death, and taught us, whispering, 
The secret of some wonder-thing. 


Then all your face grew light, and seemed 
To hold the shadow of the sun; 

The evening faltered, and I deemed 
That time was ripe, and years had done 
Their wheeling underneath the sun. 


So all desire and all regret, 
And fear and memory were naught: 
One to remember or forget 
The keen delight our hearts had caught; 
Morrow and yesterday were naught! 


The night has fallen, and the tide 
Now and again comes drifting home, 
Across these aching barrens wide, 
A sigh like driven wind or foam ; 
In grief the flood is bursting home! 
-Atlantic. 


~ 


DEAN WALKER'S WIFE. 





bi BERNIE BABCOCK, 

If there was any one historical subject 
that Dean Walker had carefully studied, 
and more thoroughly understood than an- 
other, it was the Apostle Paul. 

An undue proportion of his library con- 
sisted of volumes treating of the life, 
labors, and travels of this champion thev- 
logian of the world, and inspirations for 
his most eloquent sermons had been 
gained from the great apostle’s words. 

That all this was true was nothing out 
of the natural order, for Dean Walker's 
mother before him had read Paul dili- 
gently before his birth, and quoted him 
untiringly afterward. 

When the boy entered school, Paul the 





apostle had been seriously quoted to him; 
when the boy went away to college, he 
found his Bible liberally pencilled wher- 
ever the pen of the apostle had left its 
trace; and when, as a man, he went into 
the world to serve humanity in the capa- 
city of minister of the gospel, he was as 
thoroughly and correctly a Pauline ad- 
mirer as his mother, in her fondest 
dreams, had wished. 

Being thus an admirer of Paul, anda 
firm believer in his inspired wisdom, 
Dean Walker tried to carry into everyday 
life his literal commands, and thus en- 
deavoring, met obstacles of various kinds, 

The most serious obstacle that present- 
ed itself was the attitude of the modern 
woman. 

In the early days of his pastorate he 
came in contact with the new woman. 
She was everywhere, refusing to obey the 
Apostle Paul’s injunction to be subject to 
her own husband and to keep silent in 
public places. 

This woman question—grave enough 
when he was indirectly interested—grew 
graveras Dean Walker became serionsly 
impressed that he needed a wife. 

As rector of South Trinity Chapel, he 
felt the need of a helpmeet, one principal 
reason being that at least half a dozen un- 
married ladies of his congregation held to 


| the same opinion, which state of affairs 


might give rise to trouble should compli- 
cations ensue, 

As he had done in important matters 
since childhood, before taking any step in 
so grave a matter, Dean Walker consulted 
the Apostle Paul, reinforcing an opinion 
long held that marriage was a dignified 
and most happy state for a bishop (which 
state he hoped some time to enjoy), pro- 
vided, of course, the woman was of the 
right kind. 

The woman the Apostle Paul would 
recommend, Dean Walker knew well in 
his mind, but had not seen in the flesh. 

She must recognize e¢he superiority of 
the male of the race; must be quiet in 
public attairs, and must not wear ear- 
rings, bangle bracelets, nor skirts lined 
with stiff silk; this latter item being espe- 
cially out of the question, as Dean Walker 
considered rasping, rattling petticoats 
vulgar, to say the least. 

Over and over the young bachelor read 
the Apostle Paul’s injunction to women 
to keep silent in public and to wives to be 
in subjection to their husbands, and with 
the notion that a woman heeding these 
commands would indeed be a priceless 
jewel, he set out to find a mate. 

Among the six unmarried ladies who 
had sent him bouquets and exclaimed de- 
lightedly over his sermons, was one that 
had rather impressed him as being of the 
sort to make a good wife. She was tall 
and willowy, with a forward lean anda 
graceful walk that was quite becoming. 
Her hair was soft and plentiful, and Dean 
Walker had noticed that she did not wear 
it plaited, wherein she obeyed the Apostle 
Paul’s commands; and this fact, togethe1 
with her dignified appearance and persua- 
sive smile, decided him to learn more of 
her. 

The lady in question was quite pleased, 
soon after he had determined to make a 
more intimate acquaintance with her, to 
have Dean Walker overtake her one after- 
noon as she walked in the park. 

She was dressed in her new spring suit, 
and imagined she was making an impres- 
sion, as indeed she was, but not of the 
kind she hoped for. Ller skirt was lined 
with rustling taffeta, that kept up a con- 
tinual series of swishes with her every 
forward movement; besides, her gown 
was laced up the front with a cord of a 
dozen ends, each tipped with a brass 
spike, and these kept up a tuneful jingle 
like a rattle-box, much to the good rec- 
tor’s displeasure. 

His first impression was that of her ut- 
ter disregard of the Apostle Paul's direc- 
tions regarding woman's apparel, and 
thinking that perhaps hers was a sin of 
thoughtlessness, he asked her to sit by 
him while in a delicate and conventional 
manner he called her attention to the 
matter of dress. 

“What did Paul know about present- 
day styles?’’ the lady inquired, with a 
smile that irritated Dean Walker. 

‘He could preach, to be sure,’’ she con- 
tinued, ‘but really what did the Apostle 
Paul know about women or their 
needs?”’ 

Dean Walker answered her question by 
making an eloquent defense of the apos- 
tle’s opinions, but it was unavailing. 

‘‘Now I shall have to think you and the 
Apostle Panl are two of a kind, and nei- 
ther of you know anything about women. 
Don't you know that a woman would as 
soon be dead as out of the fashion? Per- 
haps we women do not like every fashion 
that comes out, but we follow it. Men 
really show poor judgment presuming to 
dictate—don’t you think they do? Iam 
going to emphasize this very thing in the 
paper I am to read before the club next 
week,’’ and the lady waved her long neck 
gracefully, and dandled her brass spikes. 

Dean Walker sighed, and the lady 





laughed: she did not know his opinion of 
her. 

This afternoon stroll put an end to his 
matrimonial intentions for a time, during 
which Dean Walker was more than usual- 
ly distant among the ladies. 

Then there came a widow upon the 
scene of action. 

The widow had blue eyes, and when 
she looked at him from under the folds of 
her black draped hat Dean Walker took 
fresh hope, for she looked timid and con- 
fiding, and he was impressed with the be- 
lief that she had learned already to be in 
subjection to a husband, and had done 
with the follies and frivolities of the 
worldly woman. Accordingly, he called 
on the widow to discover if she were a 
suitable woman to be the wife of a man 
who lived as the Apostle Paul desired 
men to live. 

For a short time his visit with the 
widow progressed in harmony with his 
opinions; then, after a short pause, she 
said, with a sudden burst of enthusiasm: 
‘Isn't it just splendid, the way the wom- 
en are turning out to vote this year? 
Women are so long—so miserably long in 
learning that ‘taxation without represen- 
tation is tyranny,’ that their present exer- 
cise of the ballot is an inspiration. Don't 
you think so?”’ 

The good minister was so shocked by 
the words of the woman, the tone of her 
voice, and the snap of her eye, that he 
gazed in amazement, not unmingled with 
sadness. 

To see a delicate little lady, with plead- 
ing blue eyes, in such an advanced stage 
of apostasy was serious indeed, and he 
remonstrated, calling her attention to the 
words of the Apostle Paul: but she, like 
the tall, willowy young woman, insisted 
that Paul did not address the educated, 
refined woman of the nineteenth century 
when he wrote his letter to the women of 
Corinth, 

By the time he had reached his home 
after this visit, Dean Walker had given up 
the idea of marriage, and began prepara- 
tions fora sermon in which he intended 
to show, beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
the teachings of the Apostle Paul as 
relating to the modern woman, 

Same weeks passed before this sermon 
was finished, and on the morning of its 
delivery he was greeted by a full house, 
as the title had been well advertised. 

Ilis sermon was a masterful effort, ac- 
cording to his interpretation of the Apos- 
tle Paul’s words, and he progressed in his 
delivery of it in his usual eloquent and 
persuasive fashion, until he noticed the 
face of a strange young woman who sat 
in the end of a pew occupied by one of 
his congregation, when something in her 
expression struck him so forcibly that for 
a few seconds his mind was all but turned 
from his subject. 

She leaned slightly forward, with her 
eyes following his every movement, and 
she looked very much amused, 

It was this look of amusement that had 
Dean Walker 


so unsettled the minister, 
had expected to see people interested; 
had even expected to see some offended; 
but that any one should be amused puz- 
zled him, 

After a tirst sight of this strange, 
amused face, he turned to it again and 
again, each time meeting the steady eyes 
of the young woman, and each time won- 
dering at the look of amusement, which 
she did not try to conceal, and which was 
almost a smile, 

After the sermon, several old vestry- 
meu, mostly bald-headed, congratulated 
him, and two of the half-dozen unmarried 
ladies said his discourse was magnificent, 

He had considered it pretty good him- 
self until he saw the strange young wo- 
man; after that he became uncertain, and 
upon reaching home he re-read his ser- 
mon carefully to discover, if he might, 
why the lady had been amused; but 
though he searched with care, not a tlaw 
could he tind. 

During the week following, in making 
calls, he met the lady whose face had 
haunted him since Sunday. 

Her name was Miss Bell,—Miss Ger- 
trude Bell,—and Dean Walker, in greet- 
ing her, for the tirst time in his life forgot 
to wonder what she thought of the Apos- 
tle Paul—or if she thought of him at all. 
Neither did he note the manner of her 
dress, and he was also forgetful enough 
to hold her hand a few seconds longer 
than was his custom on ceremonious 
occasions, 

The amused expression that had first 
attracted his attention was still on her 
face, and this time it ended in a smile. 

In the days since he had first seen her, 
Dean Walker had determined, should he 
ever meet the strange young woman, to 
inquire at once what there was in his dis- 
course that had so amused her, but now 
that they were really talking, he forgot 
everything except that he was there and 
was glad of it. 

After this first call, on returning home, 
he suddenly remembered that he had not 
inquired as to why she had looked amused; 
he had forgotten to notice her dress (but 








he remembered with some relief that 
when she crossed the room to meet him 
she did not rattle); he had even forgotten 
to discover her opinion of the Apostle 
Paul. 

Having thus neglected to discover her 
views, he determined it necessary to make 
a second call, 

This second call would no doubt have 
ended as fruitlessly as the first had not 
Miss Bell introduced the subject, for 
Dean Walker’s forgetfulness of important 
matters was becoming alarming. 

‘‘From your sermon Sunday,’’ she said, 
her look of amusement apparent, “I infer 
that you are an enthusiastic admirer of 
the Apostle Paul,’’ 

Dean Walker’s face lit with pleasure. 

‘Yes, indeed. What do you think of 
the Apostle Paul?” 

‘*Paul,—the Apostle Paul,—with the 
single exception of the Son of Man, I 
think the Apostle Paul towers above every 
mortal known in history.’’ 

The minister felt his heart swelling 
with gladness, 

“And you do not believe in the ‘new 
woman,’ then?’’ and there was evident 
relief in his voice. 

“What do you mean by the term, ‘new 
woman’?”’ 

“The new woman—why, certainly you 
know, she seems to usurp a man’s place 
in the home and the world. She must be 
seen and heard much in public; she is not 
subject to her husband; she does not seek 
wisdom of her own husband—the wisdom 
that enables a woman to be a mother and 
a home-maker; she reads great treatises 
on subjects impossible for her comprehen- 
sion; in short, she ignores the Apostle 
Paul’s teaching, which no woman may do 
and be—a woman.” 

After he had delivered himself of his 
explanation, Dean Walker watched Miss 
Bell for results, and was surprised when 
she laughed merrily. 

‘*Excuse me,”’ she said, straightening 
her face, ‘‘but I do not wonder at your 
apprehension for the future if the ‘new 
woman’ shall ever usurp all authority and 
relegate the male portion of the race to 
oblivion, But you asked me a question— 
I must say I have no patience with a wo- 
man that tries to usurp authority—none 
whatever,’’ and again Miss Bell laughed. 

A few weeks after his acquaintance 
with Miss Bell, Dean Walker preached a 
sermoy on ‘*Love One Another’’ that es- 
pecially pleased his hearers, and at its 
close all six of the unmarried ladies con- 
gratulated him, looking their sweetest. 

But their charms were as nothing com- 
pared to the charms of the woman who 
admired the Apostle Paul and who had no 
use forthe ‘‘usurping new woman,’ and 
each of the six discovered this when, a 
few months later, the minister, obeying 
scriptural commands, took unto himself a 
wife. 

Being in perfect harmony on the great 
question of the Apostle Paul, the first few 
weeks of married life in Dean Walker’s 
home passed without a jar; for, though 
he believed in woman’s subjection to her 
husband, he was a most gallant and 
thoughtful husband, and spun the threads 
that bound her to her bonJage so fine and 
soft, and kept them so well hidden, that 
Mrs. Dean Walker would searcely have 
known she was being in subjection had 
not her husband quoted Scripture very 
often, 

The tirst little jar in the domestic tran- 
quility of Dean Walker’s married life oc- 
curred when they had been married about 
six weeks. 

After a round of pastoral calls one day, 
entering the room where Mrs. Dean 
Walker sat sewiug, Dean Walker placed 
his hat on the table and dropped his 
gloves into it in a way that meant he had 
something to say. 

“Gertrude, my dear, you must take 
Mrs. Parker's Sunday-school class while 
she is gone to Europe. I would not ask 
you, but so many are leaving during the 
summer months that I must.’’ 

Mrs. Gertrude dropped her sewing and 
looked at him in wide-eyed astonishment. 

“What's the matter?’? he questioned, 
noticing her evident surprise not unmixed 
with horror, 

‘“‘What is it you want me-to do?” she 
gasped. 

Dean Walker looked alarmed. 

‘Nothing on earth only to teach Mrs. 
Parker’s Sunday-school class a_ few 
weeks.”’ 

“How can you ask me?”’ she said, the 
look of astonishment still evident. 

‘*What in the world is the matter, Ger- 
trude?”’ 

‘Have you forgotten what the Apostle 
Paul says: ‘I suffer not a woman to 
teach’’’? 

The minister looked annoyed. 

“Do not be foolish, Gertrude. You 
know that refers to other things than 
teaching Sunday-school classes. Why 
Gertrude, if the women did not teach the 
children, who would? Would you have 
them grow up heathen?” 

‘‘But the Apostle Paul says women 
must not teach. That would be usurping 








a@ man’s authority. You have lots of men 
in the church. Get one of them. Get Mr, 
Duffy, or Mr. Biddle, or Mr, ——” 

“Mr. Duffy and Mr, Biddle! Humph!” 
the minister interrupted, and his nose 
elevated itself perceptibly. ‘Don’t be 
foolish, Gertrude, my dear. Teaching is 
not preaching. We need not take the 
Apostle Paul's words literally in this 
case,”’ 

“But if we take the liberty of putting 
our Own construction on the Apostle 
Paul’s meaning in this case, where wil! 
the matter end? A little leak will sink a 
great ship. No, no, dear, I must not 
teach that class.”’ 

“But I am saying you must, and the 
Apostle Paul says plainly that wives must 
obey their husbands.”’ 

‘You surely do not think the Apostle 
Paul would have a wife outrage her con- 
science for her husband, do you? I can 
not teach— Paul says plainly that women 
MUST NoT.”’ 

Dean Walker argued, entreated, and 
commanded in a mild way, but it was all 
ofnouse. Mrs. Dean Walker would not 
teach the class, insisting that, according 
to his own interpretation of the Apostle 
Paul, it would be wrong. 

After this first little jar, Dean Walker 
avoided the subject of Paul for a time, 
selecting quotations from Job and Ezekiel, 
and as often as he did so his wife looked 
amused; still she was a lovely little wife, 
and her husband was a happy man. 

Dean Walker had been quoting the 
Apostle Paul but a few weeks after this 
first little disturbance, when his cook left 
service without giving an hour's notice or 
baking a loaf of bread. 

Very soon after her departure, while 
the minister was deep in the pleasures of 
a new book, a sudden knocking on his 
study door aroused him, and immediately 
his wife entered. Her sleeves were rolled 
to her elbows; her face was rosy and 
dusted with flour. 

Drawing a stool to his side, she dropped 
into it and put her ftloury hands across |is 
knees, 

‘*Dearest,’’ she said, as if in trouble, 
‘show do you make chicken pot-pie with- 
out sour milk?” 

Dean Walker gazed at his wife a mo 
ment as if doubting his senses. 

“Chicken pot-pie!’’ he exclaimed in 
amazement. ‘‘Chicken pot-pie! Whatdo 
I know about chicken pot-pie?”’ 

‘But we must have chicken pot-pie, and 
I never made one without sour milk. The 
Apostle Paul says for women to ask their 
own husbands in their homes, and I am 
asking you,”’ 

Dean Walker dropped his book and 
looked tired. 

‘*But Gertrude, my dear,’’ he said help- 
lessly, ‘tthe Apostle Paul never meant 
that women should bother their husbands 
about such trifles as this. Ie understood 
that a man’s mental capacity is greater 
than a woman's, and that he should be 
consulted on grave and weighty questions 
—nothing of this nature.’ 

“Why didn’t he say what he meant, 
then? [am doing just what the Apostle 
Paul instructs women to do when they do 
not know how to proceed. Come, you 
must show me how, or you will not be 
living up to the Apostle Paul's com- 
mands,’? and getting him by the hand 
Mrs. Dean Walker led the way to the 
kitchen, where she insisted on having her 
husband assist. 

This was bad enough, but the worst 
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feature of the case was that the minister 
had to eat some of his own cooking for 
dinner. 

After this, the interruptions of his life 
were many, and every interruption was 
laid to the account of the Apostle Paul, 
until Dean Walker sometimes wished the 





Apostle Paul had left some things unsaid 
that he did say, and said some things he 
left unsaid; but his wife was a loving, | 
helpful wife, and the first year of a happy 
life ended with a happy event, for at this 
time a lusty-lunged young son made his 
appearance at the parsonage. 

Usually this young son was a decent 
and well-behaved baby, but on a few oc- 
casions he gave evidence of his strength 
and importance by having the colic in 
good, old-fashioned way. 

One night shortly after Dean Walker 
had gotten well into his favorite theme in 
the library down stairs, he heard his wife 
calling him, and fearing that something 
serious had happened, he mounted the 
stairs two steps at a time, 

‘*‘What is it, dear?’’ he questioned anx- 
iously, entering the room. 

‘Colic, colic,’’ he muttered, looking in 
dismay at the red face twisted into many 
wrinkles, and at the big, toothless mouth, 
wide open, from which issued fearful and 
incessant yells. ‘*‘What on earth do I 
know about colic?”’ 

“You should know about 
Apostle Paul says—”’ 

“But this is your task, Gertrude,’’ he 
interrupted impatiently. ‘You should 
have learned enough of medicine to know 
how to doctor yourchild. You knew he 
was coming.”’ 

‘*Didn’t you, too? And aren’t you the 
head of the f mily? And don’t you know 
that if I went dabbling in medicine or 
law or economics I would be a ‘new wo- 
man?’ And would anything be more ter- 
rible than for a man to have a ‘new 
woman’ for a wife?’ And with a shud- 
der Mrs. Dean Walker sat down in a rock- 
ing chair. 

Dean Walker patted the baby and 
jumped the baby and twisted the baby, 
without causing any apparent cessation 
of the vocal proceedings. ‘Then he grew 
desperate, 

“CGertrude,’’ he 
“take this child. 
sician.”’ 

‘*Physicians charge tive dollars for night 
visits,’’ his wife said, without taking the 
child. 

‘T cannot help it if they charge fifty. 
This child will burst a blood vessel if he 
yells this way another half hour.’’ 

Mrs. Dean Walker laughed at this re- 
mark, then said reassuringly, ‘‘Don’t be 
alarmed, dear, his blood vessels are all 
right, but I guess he has cried enough, 
and if you are sure, really sure that it will 
not be ‘usurping authority,’ I will tix him 


colic. The 


said with emphasis, 


I shall send for a phy- 


something that will quiet him.’ 

‘Fix it, fix it!’’ he said eagerly, shift- 
ing the baby from his left to his right 
shoulder, and patting it vigorously. 

“But you understand that I am exer- 
cising the rights of the new woman in 
dosing this baby—you are sure you under- 
stand that I have been guilty of reading 
medical works only comprehensible to a 
man? I did not mean to let you know it, 
but you act so helpless, and this is such 
a simple thing.”’ 

‘Hurry and fix it,’’ he said again; and, 
with the amused expression that changed 
into a broad 
was turned, Mrs. Dean Walker fixed some 
drops in a glass, and took the baby. 

‘Gertrude,’ her husband said severely, 


smile as soon as her back 


when quiet once more reigned, *‘don’t you 
think you strain ata gnat and swallow a 
camel when you interpret the Apostle 
Paul’s teaching literally in such simple 
and even outlandish ways?” 

“Tam not carrying out my interpreta- 
tion, dearest,’’ she said sweetly. ‘It is 
yvours,”’ 

Dean Walker sighed a sigh of intense 
relief. 

‘*But you admire the Apostle Paul, and 
appreciate his wisdom?” 

‘*More than any character of whom I 
have learned, save one.”’ 

“Weil, what do you think Paul meant 
about women, anyhow?” And he leaned 
back in his chair and crossed his feet. 

‘*Exactly what he said when he gave a 
world-wide message instead of a message 
to a class: ‘There is neither Jew nor 
Greek, there is neither 
there is neither male nor female, for ye 
are all one in Christ Jesus.” When aman 
marries a woman, the nature of the rela- 
tion makes slavery of any sort impossi- 
ble—even theoretical slavery.”’ 

“But, Gertrude, dear, you surely do not 
think the Apostle Paul would endorse the 
‘new woman’ ’’? 

“You mean the modern woman—the 
progressive nineteenth century woman. 
Why shouldn't he, if she is the right sort 
of awoman? I think if Paul were here 
to-day he would endorse some public 
workers among women, and condemn mul- 
titudes of home-keepers, as certainly as 
he would cry out against some women 
who keep themselves always in the public 


bond nor free, 





eye, and commend certain other home- 
makers. As in his day, so it is now and 
ever will be, the woman and her work, 
not what she is called, decides the ques- 
tion of right and wrong. I cannot see 
how a well-balanced Christian woman can 
do anything but good wherever her lot 
may be cast, and | believe if the Apostle 
Paul were to pay us a visit to-night, I 
could make myself agreeable even to 
him.”’ 

“I am sure of it,’ he said; and then, 
while the baby slept, Dean Walker and 
his wife went down to the library to look 
over a new life of the Apostle Paul.— 
Cockrill’s Magazine. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


VERMONT. 





The following is the secretary's annual report, 
given at the annual meeting of the State Asso- 
ciation, June 25.) 

In coming to Rochester, to hold our 
annual meeting, pleasant memories are 
called to mind of our good friend, Hon, 
Chester Pierce, for many years a resident 
of this town—and in 1884 a senator from 
Windsor County in the Legislature. His 
manly advocacy of the municipal suffrage 
bill, and his earnest efforts to secure its 
passage, won the admiration of its friends, 
and is a part of the written history of our 
Association. Assembled to-day in his 
home we delight to do his memory honor, 
Later, Mr. Pierce accepted the office of 
vice-president for his county in this asso- 
ciation, and continued to fill the office 
while he lived. 

EDUCATIONAL WORK, 

As there has been no royal road dis- 
covered for breaking down old prejudices, 
there has been during the past year pa- 
tient continuance in efforts to dispel 
darkness by the ‘‘Minutes’’ of the last 
annual meeting, published and distrib- 
uted as usual. Kindly codéperation has 
been given, in many towns, in distribu- 
tion of leatiets. The Woman's Column has 
been sent to editors in the State fort- 
nightly, with the hope that good material 
constantly on hand might induce them to 
make use of it. How extensively this has 
been done has not been reported. During 
the session of the Legislature the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL was generously furnished 
to all the members of that body by the 
editors of that excellent paper. In the 
work of distributing literature kindly co- 
operation has been given by several W. 
C, T. U. Superintendents of Franchise. 

BAZAR WORK. 

Contributions to the Lucy Stone table, 
at the Bazar in New York held by the 
National American W.S. A., were made 
by individual members of the Vermont 
Association and other friends of the cause 
in this State, and the Vermont banner was 
allowed a place in the Bazar. 

ACTION OF M,. E, CONFERENCE, 

At the annual conference of the M. E. 
Church, heid at Lyndonville in March, 
1901, a vote to adopt the new constitu- 
tion proposed by the General Conference, 
which provides that ‘‘lay members’’ may 
be elected to the General Conference in- 
stead of ‘‘laymen’’ as formerly, was car- 
ried without a dissenting vote. 

IN MEMORIAM. 

In loving remembrance of those who 
have passed on before us we record names 
as follows: Three local committees are 
among the number: Mrs. 8. E. Whipple of 
Lyndon Center, Miss Clara A. Smith of 
Starksboro’, and Miss Mary A. Scott of 
Craftsbury. Mrs. Eliza Spencer, Wil- 
mington, Mrs. Eva A. Mann, in earlier 
years a resident of Wilmington, and Mrs. 
Mary Clark Gibson of East Ryegate. 

WOMEN IN PUBLIC OFFICES. 

Statistics show a gradual increase in 
number of women filling public offices for 
the year 1900. Women town clerks, 15; 
directors, 6: 
ents, 84; postmasters, 75. 
men on the State Board of Library Com- 
missioners. 

LEGISLATIVE 


school school superintend- 


Also two wo- 


WORK. 


As women have not 
their own the all-im- 
portant work of an organization that 
seeks this result is to intluence the ‘‘pow- 
ers that be’? to perform this act of jus- 
tice to women. To this end the helpers 
have again responded to appeals to circu- 
late petitions for municipal suffrage for 
tax-paying women. The names of 1,828 
petitioners weresecured. These petition- 
ers, with one exception, were presented to 
the Senate, and a bill was introduced by 
Senator H. C. Royce, of St. Albans, to 
amend Section 2971 of the Vermont Stat- 
utes, as follows: 

‘Male and female citizens, twenty-one 
years of age, whose lists are taken in any 
town at the annual meeting next preced- 
ing a town meeting, and male citizens who 
are exempt from taxation for any cause 
shall, while residing in the town, be voters 
in town meetings.’’ The bill and peti- 
tions were referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. This committee granted a ‘-hear- 


power to secure 


enfranchisement, 





ing’’ to all interested. This Association 
was represented by Mr. Henry B. Black- 
well of Massachusetts, L. F. Wilbur, Esq., 
of Jericho, and Hon. W. A. Lord, of 
Montpelier. Mrs. E. M. Denny also spoke 
for the bill. From a majority of the com- 
mittee an adverse report was made to the 


Senate, five of whom were opposed. A | 


favorable report was made by Senators 
Royce and Brown, and in accordance with 
their request the bill was made a ‘‘special 
order’ for Oct. 21, when it was ably ad- 
vocated by Senators Royce and Leland, 
but a third reading was refused by vote of 
fifteen to thirteen. Those who voted for 
the bill were: Senators Aldrich, Brown, 
Campbell, Gates, (;oodell, (;raves, Leaven- 
worth, Leland, Pike, Pollard, Royce, 
Smith and Walker. Later, a_ petition, 
signed by the officers of the State W. S. A. 
was presented to the Senate, asking that 
‘women who are tax-payers be exempt 
from taxation, save for school purposes.”’ 
This petition was, by the presiding officer, 
referred to the committee on Insane, and 
as there is no record of a report from this 
committee this act passes into history as 
the closing legislative act in Vemont of 
the 19th century. It willshow the women 
of the next generation what their enfran- 
chisement has cost the pioneers in this 
conservative State. At this session of the 
Legislature women were made eligible for 
Trustees of Public Libraries and Notaries 
Public. 
MEMBERSHIPS, 

The Association has held the fort in the 
matter of memberships, notwithstanding 
removals by death and other causes. This 
is shown by a small increase of paying 
members over last year. Whole number 
for present year is 90; new members 9, 
Largest number in Barton, 

CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS, 

Amendments to the Constitution pro- 
posed at the last anual meeting were 
adopted as follows: 

The ofticers of the Vermont Woman 
Suffrage Association shall hold their -re- 
spective oftices for one year from the 
time of their election and until their suc- 
cessors shall be elected. 

There shall be a Board of Trustees, 
which shall consist of the President, Sec- 
retary, Treasurer, Auditor an@d Chairman 
of the Finance Committee of the Associa- 
tion, and their successors in office, whose 
duties it shall be to receive, hold and care 
for such bequests and property as shall be 
given, from time to time, for the benefit 
of the Association; and dispose of or pay 
out the same for the benetit of the Asso- 
ciation, consistent with the terms of the 
bequests. 

RECOMMENDATIONS, 

For the coming year it is earnestly rec- 
ommended that an effort be made to ex- 
tend the lines of educational work in the 
entire State. Especially that parlor meet- 
ings and conventions be held, and the 
best talent provided for lectures. Ar- 
rangements have already been made to 
secure the services of Mrs. 8. 8S. Fessen- 
den, of Massachusetts, a lady endorsed by 
the highest authority as ‘one of the 
ablest among the gifted women of our 
country;’’ ‘‘one of the few queens of the 
platform,’’ tocome to Vermont in July and 
August fora series of lectures on woman 
suffrage. Officers and members are earn- 
estly urged to make early application to 
your secretary for lectures. Let the best 
hospitality of the State be extended to 
Mrs. Fessenden by all friends of equal 
political rights for women. And may God 
speed the right! LAURA Moore. 

Barnet, Vt., June l 
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proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE Ne. 1875. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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VENICE—BRIDE OF THE SEA. 


VENICE, JUNE 14, 1901. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

How I wish I could give all your read- 
ers a peep out of my window, over the 
garden and an irregular mass of red-brown 
tiled roofs across the Grand Canal to the 
large circular Church of the Salute on the 
other side, with its great flights of broad 
steps up which people are thronging to 
the open door—across that line of build- 
ings to the Lagoon—and the Islands and 
long low Lido, the narrow bank between 
the Lagoon and the blue Adriatic that 
shows as a silvery streak in the distance. 
All the church bells are ringing out in 
chorus, for it is ‘‘festa’’—some church 
holiday. A temporary bridge of boats 
has been thrown across the Canal to the 
Salute, and there is to be a procession 
across it at 11 A. M. About every fifth 
day seems to be a ‘‘festa,’’ and all work 
ceases; all galleries, etc., are closed, I 
should think they must seriously inter- 
fere with business, 

A most delicious sea breeze is blowing 
in at my window. The thermometer 
stands at 77°; the sky is soft, vaporous 
blue, and everything is bathed in brilliant 
yet mild sunshine., We have been here 
only two days, and find it a delightful 
change from Florence. The first part of 
our visit to Florence we greatly enjoyed. 
Then, without warning, came a burst of 
summer heat, 84° in our rooms, and a 
breathless atmosphere, not a leaf s*irring, 
the nights almost as hot as the days, and 
the dust of the baked, white streets and 
roads settling everywhere. We were glad 
to be off. 

3ut in cool weather Florence is charm- 
ing. It seems to me, however, that the 
climate there is far more enervating than 
that of Rome. The people there said: 
‘You will find Venice hotter still.”’ But 
it is much cooler, and there must always 
be more sea breeze to temper the heat. 
It is my first visit to Venice, and so far 
my impressions of it are delightful. It is 
absolutely dust-free, cart-free, 
like a city ina widesea, §till, thoughall 
the great arteries of traftic and travel are 
the canals of running water, small rivers 
rather, for the tide rises and falls two and 
one-half feet in them, you can go all over 
There are no end of 


unique, 


the city on foot. 
narrow with 
canals, and as all the traffic is done by 
boat (I have not seen a horse or mule in 
Venice), the streets are clean. I delight 
in poking about in them, 

Of course, the first day we made for the 
Piazza of St. Mare’s, with the church of 
St. Marc, the Doge’s Palace, and all the 
group of wonderful buildings that sur- 
Certainly it is one of the most 


streets bridges over the 


round it. 
picturesque and interesting places in the 
But I am not going to describe 
them. You must know them by descrip- 
tions and pictures. What makes the 
charm is the combination of the splendid 
edifices, the people, the water, the at- 


world, 


mosphere, the thousand touches of local 
color and interest that neither words nor 
picture can give, but that flash upon 
you all at once and keep up a perpetual 
series of changing scenes that blend into 
the impression that the whole place leaves 
upon you. If I could give you that, it 
would be worth giving. 

We are stopping at the Hotel Britannia 
on the Grand Canal, and are very com- 
fortably accommodated, The proprietor 
is German and the hotel is very clean and 
well managed, 

Of course we have been up and down 
the Grand Canal in a gondola, and we 
have already made an excursion on thie 
Lagoon to Torcello, the first place set- 
tled, before Venice itself, and where the 
old church still stands, the first built in 
the neighborhood. It was a queer old 
place, of which Ruskin has given so pic- 
turesque a description that he has made 
it a place for every one to visit. But the 
great delight was the sail itself. A party 
of eight engaged the steam launch be- 
longing to the hotel. It went out at one 
end of the Grand Canal and up one side of 
the Lagoon to Torcello, four or five miles, 
then came down on the other side—the 
sea side of the Lagoon, winding among 
the islands, then inside to Lido, the long 
sand-bank that shuts out the Adriatic, to 
the port of entry, which is protected by a 
solid sea-wall for miles, and so back and 
in at the other end of the Great Canal, 
making the circuit of Venice and the 
nearest islands. It was a delightful sail 
over a broad sheet of water, calm as a 
lake, past islands green and cultivated, or 
small and grassy, or sand-banks showing 
only a reedy surface. In some places we 
saw men near us who seemed to be walk- 
ing on the water. They were wading in 
the shallows, past which the central chan- 
nel ran which our launch was following. 
In all directions were lines of posts and 
piles marking the channels, which are so 
intricate and winding that it is said that 
the most experienced boatmen could not 
thread them without guides. There was 
a glorious sea-breeze, and it was truly a 
sail to be remembered. 





The gondolas are certainly the most 
graceful and peculiar boats ever built. 
They have assumed their present form 
gradually, after a long course of evolution. 
The dexterity of the gondoliers is like 
that of practiced horsemen. They never 
touch each other even in the narrow wind- 
ing canals, where they have to turn the 
sharpest corners in the smallest space. 
They are like » «ter-serpents, raising their 
crested heads and gliding with an easy 
and supple motion that seems like that of 


| a living thing. Now in summer they have 


exchanged the little black cabin in the 
centre for an awning over the seats. Two 
to four people go in an ordinary one, sit- 
ting in the centre, while the gondolier 
stands on the long, narrow hind deck, and 
propels the boat withalong paddle. Yes- 
terday was a ‘‘festa,’’ being the last day of 
Corpus Christi week, On that day the 
priests and orders make processions in 
the churches. So we went to St. Marc’s 
to see the procession there. 

St. Mare’s is one of the wonderful sights 
of Venice, It isan old Byzantine church 
of colored marbles, with archesand domes 
and frescoes on the inside. The inside is 
covered on every inch of its walls, galler- 
ies, ,cupolas, ete., with mosaics. They 
are literally incrusted with gold over its 
whole surface, and this background is 
adorned with mosaics of brilliant colors. 
It is like a vast jewel box. We went up 
into the galleries to see the mosaics of the 
roof and from there we looked down on 
the procession. First came the standard- 
bearers in red with their banners and 
standards; then the singing boys and men 
in white; then came the great gold cruci- 
fix followed by the priests, some in violet, 
some in yellow, with the Bishop in his 
robes under a canopy, the censer-swingers 
following. They wound down one aisle, 
went round the church, and came in by 
the other door all round the church to the 
high altars, where some sort of perform- 
ance went on, and the ceremony ended. 
The organ tones and the chanting roll 
finely through the old churches. But 
they need a good drill-master to make the 
procession really impressive. Still it was 
interesting to see it and to see the great 
church full of I eople. 

How long we shall remain here depends 
If it keeps cool we shall 
Then we shall go 


on the weather. 
stay a fortnight more. 
into the Tyrol, to Toplock, thence to Ins- 
pruck and across to England, which we 
expect to reach by the end of July. 

° E. B. 
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PENNSYLVANIA LETTER. 


CoLUMBIA, PA,, JULY 10, 1901. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The daughter of the Clerk of Courts of 
Mercer County, Pa., is assistant in her 
father’s office. Her name is Miss Mollie 
(rier, and she has thedistinction of being 
the only woman in her county who has 
performed a marriage ceremony. 

The State Legislature, just adjourned, 
passed the following important law: ‘*That 
no teacher in the Commonwealth shall 
hereafter receive a certificate who has not 
a fair knowledge of civil government, in- 
cluding State and local government.’’ 
Therefore, after the close of the school 
term beginning Sept. 1, 1901, no teacher 
will be legally qualified to teach in any 
public school in Pennsylvania unless she 
has passed a satisfactory examination in 
The enactment of this 
more 


civil government, 
law will, it is believed, lead to a 
general and systematic teaching of State 
and local government. Over two-thirds 
of our public school teachers are women, 
debarred by sex from experienced partici- 
pation in government, State or local, As 
civil government is a course prescribed 
for grammar and high grades, 
where boys ina very few years expect to 
find themselves in possession of the ballot 
and to become factors in government, it 
reflections in the 


school 


must cause peculiar 
minds of these maturing pupils to remem- 
ber that the teacher is perpetually dis- 
franchised, and teaches from theory only. 
Then, too, the girl graduates in grammar 
and high schools far outnumber the boys 
in these grades, and can make no practi- 
cal use of knowledge in either State or 
local government. So the majority ot 
teachers and pupils, solely because of sex, 
tind themselves placed in an anomalous 
position. 


During the same session of the Legisla- 
ture a bill was defeated which asked to 
waive collection of collateral inheritance 
tax of all estates passing from any person 
dying, seized or possessed thereof to the 
unmarried sister or sisters of the decedent. 
This manifest discrimination was perhaps 
a just defeat, but as the collateral inheri- 
tance tax is a revenue measure, and wom- 
en have no voice in the disbursement of 
said revenues, the justice vf their taxa- 
tion may with propriety be questioned. 
The measure may have been intended 
to illustrate the advantages of disfran- 
chisement, of which our anti-suffragists 
prate, but generally speaking the women 





of Pennsylvania are not overwhelmed 
with legislative discriminations in their 
favor. 


The Common Council of Philadelphia 
has passed an ordinance for the safe- 
guarding of young girls who act as street- 
vendors, This ordinance was championed 
by the Civic Club and the Society to Pro- 
tect Children from Cruelty, and reads as 
follows: 

The Select and Common Councils of 
the city of Philadelphia do ordain: From 
and immediately after the passage of this 
ordinance, the vending of flowers, match- 
es, and newspapers, or any other articles, 
by girls under the age of sixteen years, 
upon any of the streets of Philadelphia, 
be and is hereby prohibited. 

This prohibition will serve not only as 
a moral safeguard for the young girls, but 
will protect those who are too frequently 
driven on the street to work or beg, in 
order to support their elders in idleness. 

IpA PoRTER BoyeERr. 


* 
* 


THE WOMEN OF MEXICO. 
AvusTIN, TEX., JUNE 28, 1901. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

One of the noted women of Austin, 
Tex., is Mrs. Fanny Chambers Gooch Igle- 
hart; the author of ‘Face to Face with 
the Mexicans.’’ Mrs. Iglehart is a unique 
personality and social force, and her book 
is the expression of her own individuality. 
It is the record of a woman who lived sev- 
eral years in Mexico. She associated 
there with people of small and great 
estate. She spoke their language, and 
largely Mexicanized her own domestic 
ways. Shedid not complain because they 
were not like former friends, nor did she 
try to make them over. Instead, she re- 
gretted that the railroad and telegraph 
will destroy their contented and pictur- 
esque life. She took them as they are, 
and learned the beauty of their ideals and 
gracious manners. She won the hearts of 
beautiful women, who felt that it must be 
sad for her in a strange land. But her 
grave and gay social experiences were so 
agreeable that she wrote this book to de- 
velop more good-will between the people 
of the two Republics, And there is need 
of it. 

As many people are afraid of Mexicans, 
and as so many speak of them with con- 
tempt, a great injustice is done. Here in 
Texas the children are often discouraged 
from attending the public schools, which 
makes the whole Mexican family distrust 
their neighbors, 

Mrs. Gooch Iglehart’s sympathy has 
enabled her to bring us, not thorns, but 
flowers from Mexico. 

MARIANA T, Folsom. 
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THE GREENACRE SUMMER SCHOOL. 

The eighth session at this famous sum- 
mer school opened on Monday, July 1, 
under favorable auspices, and work will 
be continued uninterruptedly there until 
Sept. 1. The various departments of study 
during the season include science, phil- 
osophy, history, art, music, and religion; 
at the head of each will be the leading 
representative of that particular phase of 
thought and work. Miss Farmer, founder 
and director of Greenacre, will assume 
her accustomed place after a long period 
of sickness abroad, and every indication 
points to the most suecessful season in 
the history of the movement. 

The opening day was delightfully fine, 
and there was a large attendance. Miss 
Farmer presided, and bade all welcome to 
the joys of Greenacre. Mrs. Wellington, 
president of a Peace Society in Worcester, 
presented Greenacre with a handsome 
new white flag bearing the word ‘*Peace”» 
in green letters. As that word is the 
motto of Greenacre, the entire company 
present joined in singing the ‘Battle 
Hymn of the Republie’’ as the tlag was 
being hauled to the top of the flagstaff 
near the lecture tent, on the bluff over- 
looking the beautiful river Piscataqua, 
Rev Edward Everett Hale then offered a 
brief prayer of dedication. 

The first week’s lectures were devoted 
to ‘Universal Peace Among the Nations.”’ 
Rev. E. E. Hale was the chief speaker at 
the opening, and delivered an address on 
‘‘The Moral Duties of the Century.”’ 








Summer veilings in all the newest styles, 
also washable summer gloves in all the 
most desirable shades, at Miss M. F, 
Fisk’s, 144 Tremont Street. 








RESORTS. 





Lake Memphremagog 
CAMP . 


TO LET for the Summer, fully furnished, ex- 
cept bedding; beautifully situated on shore with 
ten acres of maple woods, two log cabins, with 
fireplaces, four tents if desired; boats, near farm 
for fresh eggs, milk, and vegetables, spring wa- 
ter; post office-village a mile; no black flies nor 
mosquitoes; always cool; boating, fishing, bath- 
ing, driving, mountain climbing. 

PINCKNEY HOLBROOK, 
7 Exchange Place, Boston, Mass. 





THE DRAMA. 


CARTLE SQuAaRE.—The charming New 
England play, ‘‘Peaceful Valley,’ written 
by Edward E, Kidder for Sol. Smith Rus- 
sell, is the attraction at the Castle Square 
Theatre the coming week. It appeals 
strongly to all familiar with New England 
characters, and its scenes are full of 
humorous suggestions of their life. Some 
novel and realistic stage settings will be 
made a feature of the production. Choco- 
late bonbons Monday as usual. 

andtinasiipiomniin 

Boston Music HALL—VAUDEVILLE.— 
Beginning next week, an operetta season 
will be inaugurated to revive interest in 
the works of the best composers. The 
works are complete one-act pieces, with 
the original score. Not less than thirty 
minutes, nor more than forty for a per- 
formance. Some of the best known sing- 
ers have been secured. Among the artists 
are Grace Orr, soprano; Sylvester Cornish, 
contralto; Grafton Baker, tenor; and 
Henry Leoni, basso buffo. All have a 
record, and each is in the zenith of power 
of voice and histrionic ability. Max 
Hirschfeld, the efficient director of the 
Castle Square Opera Company’s produc- 
tions, will be the leader. 











A PALATABLE FEAST FOR 2 CENTS. 


Did you know that the Deerfield Valley 
and Hoosac Country, traversed by the 
Boston & Maine Railroad, is one of the 
most beautiful regions in the country? 

As a scenic paradise it has no equal. 
On every side the scenes change with pan- 
oramic swiftness to the intense delight of 
the beholder. 

Then, too, there is no little historic 
interest attached to the territory jour- 
neyed through. 

This interior country is a delightful 
vacation ground, and on every hand there 
are to be found unlimited accommodations 
for the vacationist who delights in a rural 
out-door life. Another pleasurable fea- 
ture is its accessibility from not only the 
whole of New England, but New York and 
the West as well. 

The Boston & Maine has just issued a 
book bearing the name ‘‘Hoosac Country 
and Deerfield Valley,’’ which is a delight- 
fully written story of the country, and 
after reading it you will want to visit the 
region. Send a two-cent stamp to Gen- 
eral Passenger Department, Boston & 
Maine System, Boston, for Book No, 15; 
you will enjoy reading it. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


ACTON, 





AMY F. 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building. Bo:ton, Mass 





$200 Down. Terms Easy. Price, $4,000. A 
beautiful new house of eight large rooms, piazza, 
ete., with all modern conveniences, only 12 min- 
utes ride from South Station, foot of Summer 
Street, Boston. High ground. Fine view. Ex- 
cellent neighborhood, Two minutes’ walk from 
steam cars and electrics. This property is worth 
$5,000. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL Office, 5 Park Street, Boston. 





Near Symphony Hall.—Visitors to the city 
shopping, fairs, concerts, etc., can obtain de- 
sirable rooms by the day or week. Convenient 
to cars, near the Fenway. References. 

Address E. L., 76 St. Stephen St. 





Where are You Going 
This Summer ? 


Betore deciding send to the 


International 
Steamship Co. 


For Descriptive Folder of the 


Popular Eastern Seacoast Route 


Boston, Portland, Eastport, Lubec and 
St. John, N. B., with connections for 
Campobello, St. Andrews, Calais and all 
parts of New Brunswick, Prince Edward’s 
Island and Nova Scotia. 


The Day Route to Portiand. 


Steamers sail from Commercial Wharf, 
Boston, Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 
at 8.15 A. M. 

During July, August and September 
additional sailings direct to St. John, 
Monday and Thursday noon, 

For further information address C. E. 
Laechler, G. P. A., Commercial Wharf, 
Boston, Mass. 


GloucesteR 


‘*North Shore Route!”’ 


And CAPE ANN! 


Stanch, spacious, modern steel steamers, Cape 
Ann and City of Gloucester, leave North side 
Central Wharf, foot of State Street station stairs, 
Elevated road, Boston, weather right, Week 
Days, 10 A. M., 2 P. M. and 4.45 P. M. 

Leave Gloucester 3 and 7.30 A. M.and 2.15 P.M. 

Sundays, leave Boston at 10.15 A. M. and 5 30 
P. M. Leave Gloucester at 3 and 7.30 A.M 
and 3.15 P. M. 

‘(No3 A. M. Boat from Gloucester Monday.) 

Complete equipment. Columbus Orchestra 


eeeeee PCP eee eee Se COSC EOS SCOT e Cee Ce eee eee ere 


ROUND TRIP, 75c. 
Single Fare 50c. 50-Trip Book $12.50. 


One ee Hee meee ee ere eeeeeeeeeesee teres feeeeees eee? 


E. 8. MERCHANT, General Manager. 
BOSTON & GLOUCESTER STEAMBOAT CO, 











HOTELS. 


BOSTON 


Young's Hotel, 


COURT STREET. 


Parker House, 


SCHOOL STREET. 


Hotel Touraine, 


BOYLSTON AND TREMONT STS., 
BOSTON. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


J. R. WHIPPLE & CO, PROPS. 


Queen Hotel 


Hollis Street, 


HALIFAX, NOYA SCOTIA, 


The best and most elegantly equinped 
Hotel in Halifax. 

It contains 130 luxuriously fur- 
nished rooms, every one of which has 
sunlight, electric lights, and annunci- 
ators. Is fire-proof throughout, with 
the latest and best open plumbing. 
All that money could do to fit this 
famous old hotel with modern appli- 
ances for the comfort and convenience 
of guests has been accomplished by 
the proprietor, Mr. James P. Fatr- 
BANKS. 

The cuisine is most varied and 
unexcelled for purity. The service 
is efficient and polite. «The Queen” 
is the stopping place of tourists from 
New England, especially for Boston. 
ians. 

Rates Reasonable, $2.00 to $2.50 a day. 











Astor House, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
On the European Pian, 
Rooms, $land upwards. The accommodations 
of the Astor will be found first-class in every re- 


spect. Elevator running night and day. 
F. J. ALLEN, P Proprietor. 


FIFTH AVENUE 
HOTEL, 


Madison Square, NEW YORK 


THE Largest, Best Appointed and Most Liberal 
Manage i Hotel in the City, with the Most Cen 
tral anc Delightful Location. 


HITCHCOCK, DARLING & CO. 


A Postal 


will bring you the story of 


A New 
American Industry, 


The booklet entitled: 
“Linen, How It Grows, 
and How It Is Made,” is 
sent free on application. 








NATIONAL 
FLAX FIBER CO. 


Nos. 85, 86, 87, 88 Gahm Building, 
161 SUMMER STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





A Competent Graduate Nurse would like a 
position to care for male or female. No objec- 
tion to travelling. S.5S., 515 Shawmut Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 





WANTED.—Copying or writing of any kind, 
collecting rents, or position as housekeeper. 
Best of references given. Address C. M. R., care 
WoMAN’sS JOURNAL, Boston. 





Furnished House to Rent for the summer. 
Very attractive. Ten miles southwest of Beacon 
Hill; eleven large rooms, modern improvements, 
very large wide piazzas front and side; grove; 80 
feet above Charles River; two minutes from 
electric cars, seven minutes from steam cars, one 
mile to Dedham Polo. P.O. Box 1725, Boston. 





John Yourgjohn, Printer. 293 Congress Street. 























